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ROMANCE. 


Come—come to me! 

I am the sea, 

I am all that can never be; 

The whirling wind—the steady light 

Of ships, slow-sailing out into the 
night; 

Wind, wave, and leaping spray— 

And the lands which are very far 
away; 

Every rainbow-circled shore, 

Where you may stay 

A night and a day, 

No more! 

I kiss your eyes and leave them blind, 

I am around you and above, 

I am the road that lies before 

And behind— 

I am Morning—I am Love! 

I shake my gleaming, 

My sun-bright wings, 

Whilst you lie dreaming 

Of other things. 

The sun shakes your grating, 

The wind’s at the door— 

Oh! ride forth, for all the world is 
waiting, 

And come back no more! 


Am I not fair, 

With my wishing cap on my gold 
hair?— : 

Am I not fleet, 

Who have feathered shoulders and 
winged feet? 

Listen! ah! listen! have you heard 

Such a song ever 

As now, beneath the wandering moon, 
I sing! 

Each wild-winged bird - 

Whose throat is mad with Spring, 

Has sought to learn it, but might 
never. 

Listen!—wheresoe’r I pass 

Laughter stirs among the grass— 

And the withered tree 

Breaks into leaf, 


And Grief 
Lays aside her heart, tear-laden, 


And becomes my waiting-maiden, 
Serving me! 

I am the sheath, I am the sword, 
And I am flame:—I set alight 
Cities, that men may make 

Songs of that burning for my sake, 
And yield their souls up at a word! 





Romance—Star after Star. 


It may be I shall turn my head 

And with my eyes’ flash strike you 
dead— 

What matters it? 

You will have lived as only they 

Who do my bidding may. 

Of what avail to sit 

In comfort, ease, and slow decay, 

Watching the gray ash, bit by bit, 

Crumble away? 

What care though I destroy, 

Who have re-christened Death and 
called him Joy? 

And have taught laughter 

To the gray, horny-fingered Fates— 

Oh! if I lead you dancing through 
Hell’s gates, 

What matter what comes after? 


Come—come to me! 

I am the moon—I am the sea; 

I am every ship which sails 

Trackless waters, knowing not 

Where she steers. 

I am the light which never fails; 

I am a golden knot, 

Binding together the loose years! 

I sparkle and run 

Like glass in the moonlight, like frost 
in the sun, 

And when you have found. me then 
life has begun. 

Therefore be bold— 

Of my hand take hold, 

And swing in the track of my gar- 
ments’ fold! 

Cling to me, follow me, set your heart 
free; 

I am all that can never be— 

A song—a spell, a key of gold, 

Which can unlock the earth and the 
sea. 

Come—come, oh! come with me! 

Margaret Sackville. 


STAR AFTER STAR. 
Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapor and flame; 
The lights danced over the mountains, 
Star after star they came. 


The lights grew thicker unheeded, 
For silent and still were we; 

Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 


A. £. 
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THE MARGINAL REGIONS OF SCIENCE. 


Srz O_rveR Loper’s PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT 1HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The Presidential address recently 
delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge to the 
British Association was rightly charac- 
terized in a leading article in the Times 
“as a notable utterance, worthy to 
rank with the very best of its prede- 
cessors.”” Coming from so courageous 
and independent a thinker as the emi- 
nent Principal of the University of 
Birmingham, the address was awaited 
with unusual interest, and attracted a 
very large and distinguished audience. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if any previous 
meeting of the British Association has 
been attended by so many famous 
British and foreign mathematical and 
experimental physicists. Their pres- 
ence was a testimony to the high es- 
teem in which Sir Oliver Lodge is held 
as an original investigator and thinker 
by his confréres throughout the world. 

It was generally expected that his 
presidential address would deal with 
the problems of life and refer to some 
of the results of psychical research. 
Nor was this expectation disappointed. 
But these topics were only dealt with 
in the concluding portion, to which we 
shall return presently. The address 
eovered a much wider ground than the 
refutation of the mechanistic theory of 
the Universe and the adumbration of 
his personal conviction of human sur- 
vival after death. Its main theme— 
apt to be lost sight of in the interest 
excited by the conclusion—was a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of continuity 
and the validity of some of the funda- 
mental axioms of science which are 
now being called into question. The 
variation of mass with velocity has 
been experimentally observed. “It 
turns out, in fact, that both shape and 
mass are functions of velocity,” and 
orthodox science is coming to a con- 
ception of the physical universe very 
like that which Swedenborg held more 


than 150 years ago.’ This critical ex- 
amination of the foundations of science 
has led to a kind of philosophic scepti- 
cism, “resulting in a mistrust of purely 
intellectual processes and in a recogni- 
tion of the limited scope of science.” 

At the present time a keen contro- 
versy has arisen among physicists as 
to whether Nature be ultimately con- 
tinuous or discontinuous. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge pointed out:— 


“On the surface of Nature we see 
discontinuity, objects are detached and 
countable. Then we recognize the air 
and other media, and so emphasize 
continuity in flowing quantities. Then 
we detect atoms and numerical prop- 
erties, and discontinuity once more 
makes it appearance. Then we invent 
the ether and are impressed with con- 
tinuity again. But this is not likely to 
be the end. For the modern tendency 
is to emphasize the discontinuous or 
atomic character of everything. Mat- 
ter has long been atomic, and atoms of 
matter can be counted. . . . Hlectric- 
ity itself—ie., the electric charge— 
strangely enough has proved itself to 
be atomic.” 

Not only is electricity ultimately 
atomic, but magnetism bids fair to be 
atomic also, and biology is becoming 
atomic. It would seem, therefore, that 
“so far from Nature not making jumps, 
it becomes doubtful if she does any- 
thingelse.” Bysomeeminent physicists 
even the atomic character of energy is 
advocated. The theory of the quantum, 
or invisible unit or atom of energy, 


! Swedenborg conceived all matter to be 
derived from gation and motion of 
infinitely minute points or corpuscles, from 
which the physical universe was built up ac- 
cording to mechanical) laws. In his Principia 
he points out how the rapid motion of a mi- 
mute < cerpusele can generate a line, and the 
line an area, and the area a solid, and he goes 


on to : “A corpuscle thus moving can 

reoumt by its selerity and direction some- 
had no existence and 
which is quite different from the corpuscle it- 
self ; and itis every way a figure, so 


which previous 


far as 
our es are cx med, although it is 
merely motion which produces the effect, or 
by means of motion form is fixed.” 
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is at present exciting wide interest 
among mathematical physicists. The 
corpuscular theory of light, and of ra- 
diation generally, whilst it has gained 
support from recent discoveries, is op- 
posed to the absolute constancy of the 
velocity of light in space; albeit some 
kinds of radiation are certainly cor- 
puscular. 

(How far, then, can the corpuscular, 
atomic, discontinuous structure of 
things be pressed? All physical phe- 
nomena can be expressed in terms of 
matter, space, and time. Are space 
and time discontinuous, as well as mat- 
ter? We cannot conceive of any ex- 
periment which would justify such a 
hypothesis, for we cannot modify space 
and time in any way, and unless we 
can do this, they must remain ab- 
stract conceptions—the ultimate data 
of knowledge. 

Do the same considerations apply to 
the ether? Does it exist, and if so, is it 
discontinuous and corpuscular? The 
ether eludes all laboratory experi- 
ments: it cannot be gripped or modi- 
fied or excluded from a particular 
space, by any known mechanical de- 
vices. It is the omnipresence, uniform- 
ity, and universal agency of the ether 
of space that enshrouds its existence. 
The senses only reveal differences be- 
tween one condition and another. In 
a universe of uniform temperature we 
should know nothing of the laws of 
heat; and furthermore, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge points out, no matter what that 
temperature might be, nothing what- 
ever would be visible; in fact, under 
such conditions “the external world, so 
far as our vision went, would not ap- 
pear to exist”; for visibility depends 
on differences in radiation or reflec- 
tion. What a revelation this affords 
of the limitation of knowledge derived 
from sensuous perception. We may 
live and move in the midst of a popu- 
lous unseen universe, which cannot be 
apprehended owing to our present 
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senses being unable to detect any dif- 
ferences in its condition. 

The “Principle of Relativity,” upon 
which Sir Oliver Lodge dwelt, but 
which cannot be discussed here, prac- 
tically denies the necessity of an ether, 
and asserts the impossibility of our be- 
ing able to detect the motion of matter 
relative to the ether. Though the neg- 
ative results obtained from the la- 
borious experiments which Sir Oliver 
Lodge himself has made, in the hope 
of detecting such a motion, tend to sup- 
port that view, he does not accept it. 
He agrees with the majority of emi- 
nent physicists that the ether is a 
necessary postulate of science, and 
quotes what Sir J. J. Thomson, one of 
the highest authorities, has said:— 


“The Ether is not a fantastic crea- 
tion of the speculative philosopher; it 
is as essential to us as the air we 
breathe. The study of this all-per- 
vading substance is perhaps the most 
fascinating and important duty of the 
physicist.” 

_ What, indeed, can be more fascinat- 
ing than the study of this incompre- 
hensible ether, with its perfect proper- 
ties and its infinite extent! Permeating 
all things, it links into an organic 
whole the atoms of matter and the 
stars of heaven, and forms “by far the 
largest and most fundamental ingre- 
dient in the material cosmos.” But 
no exaltation of our senses renders it 
perceptible, and though it belongs to 
the material universe it is certainly 
very different from ordinary matter. 
How it can act upon, or be acted upon 
by, gross matter, wehaveno conception. 
It would, as Sir Oliver remarks, be 
rash to deny “that it may have mental 
and spiritual functions to subserve in 
some other order of existence”; it may, 
indeed, be the vehicle of life in the un- 
seen universe—as tangible matter is 
in this. The process of evolution may 
have gone on for vast ages in this 
ether as on earth, with what results in 
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such a plastia and perfect medium 
no one can possibly imagine. If there 
be larger aspects of space than we 
know of in our three-dimensional vist- 
ble universe, the ether would seem to 
belong to a fourth dimension, incdg- 
nizable therefore to us and hyper- 
physical. 

Now the ether is essential to the 
doctrine of continuity. We cannot 
imagine the exertion of mechanical 
force across empty space; “action at a 
distance” is inconceivable, however 
minute the distance may be. The ether, 
then, cannot be corpuscular or discon- 
tinuous, as it is ultimately the means 
by which all force is transmitted. 
These considerations led Sir Oliver 
Lodge to the latter part of his address. 


“It is my function,” he said, “to re- 
mind you and myself that our studies 
do not exhaust the Universe, and that 
if we dogmatize in a negative direc- 
tion, and say that we can reduce 
everything to physics and chemistry, 
we gibbet ourselves as ludicrously nar- 
row pedants, and are falling far short 
of the richness and fulness of our hu- 
man birthright.’ 

Such a statement coming from the 
Presidential chair of the British Asso- 
ciation, which by the general public 


2? To this I may add the follo words of 
that brilliant and learned my cist—alas! 
too early removed from our dst—the late 
Professor George Fitzgerald, F.T.C.D., F.R. 
8., &c. After reading in proof a little paper 
= mine on “Science and Religion,” he wrote 

me :— 

“It is of course difficult for us to see why 
the final result might not have been 
at once, instead of through such an intermin- 
able time of suffering as the world goes 
through. However, I am not one of those cu- 
rious beings like Mill, who thought he could 
make a universe much better than the one we 
live in, for I know that I am so absurdly ig- 
norant and short-sighted, I cannot even see 
through a few thousand moves at chess ; and 
am utterly puzzled by such an obviously in- 
finitely simpler question as the constitution of 
the ether, infinitely simpler I mean than the 
— methods of producing a virtuous 

ng. 
After referring to the dogmatic assertions of 
certain biologists, he went on:— 

“ Self-sufficient fools, I call them; they im- 
pose their judgments of what ought to on 
bature instead of trying to learn and under- 
stand what is, and to learn wisdom from it. 
They are just like the Aristotelians inGalileo’s 
day. who said heavier things ought to fall 
quicker than light ones, and so shut their 
eyes and ears to the truth.” 
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is regarded as the accredited and chief 
organ of orthodox science, is very 
opportune, and affords a useful correc- 
tive to the impression left on the public 
mind by the address of his immediate 
predecessor. It is true that Sir BE. 
Schifer, in his address at Dundee, 
clearly pointed out that his remarks 
on the origin and nature of life “must 
not be taken to apply to the conception 
to which the word soul is attached,” 
but he stated “‘the problems of life are 
essentially problems of matter,” and 
anticipated the production of living 
from non-living matter. 

If Dr. Schiifer had said that chemi- 
cal and physical laws operate in all 
the material processes of life, there 
would have been no misapprehension. 
For biologists have shown that the 
laws which govern non-living matter 
also govern living matter. But wher- 
ever life is manifested, there is in 
addition, an incalculable element in- 
troduced, which transcends any con- 
ceivable application of the laws of 
chemistry and physics. Even if life 
‘could be generated de novo from non- 
living matter by purely chemical and 
physical processes, it would not ac- 
count for a Shakespeare or a Milton, 
nor afford an explanation of the most 
rudimentary acts of volition and con- 
sciousness. 

The prevalent school of biologists 
mostly regard consciousness as an epl- 
phenomenon, the product of a particular 
collocation of highly organized matter 
in the brain, a product which vanishes 
in every individual when that colloca- 
tion is destroyed. Consciousness is 
thus to them like the epiphyte, which 
draws its nourishment from the plant 
upon which it grows, and perishes 
when its support dies. To most biolo- 
gists “souls have gone out of fashion,” 
as the late Professor W. James re- 
marked; to such, of course, the con- 
ception of a soul, which may survive 
the material body, 1s an otiose idea, 
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and, like the use of bad grammar, 
marks with inferiority those who em- 
ploy it. 

This materialistic view of the won- 
der and mystery of life is, however, 
rarely held by those biologists who 
have made a study of philosophy. The 
masterly work on “Body and Mind” by 
that distinguished physiologist and 
psychologist, Dr. W. McDougall, ought 
to be carefully read by all students of 
nature. Dr. McDougall, after a search- 
ing and dispassionate examination of 
various theories to account for human 
life and thought, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the soul in man is a necessary 
postulate; in other words, he adopts 
a spiritualistic, as opposed to a mate- 
rialistic, philosophy. 

This is precisely the conclusion to 
which Sir Oliver Lodge has been led 
by a wholly different path. To ex- 
plain the psychical in terms of physics 
and chemistry, he showed, was simply 
impossible: and he gave an amusing 
illustration of how the varied activities 
in this world would appear to, and be 
explained by, an observer from another 
world versed in physics and chemistry, 
but to whom the existence of man was 
unknown and undiscoverable. Such 
an observer would plausibly and con- 
fidently explain the growth of, say, the 
Forth Bridge or the Nile dam by 
purely physico-chemical processes. If 
told that these structures were de- 
signed by an engineer at a distance, he 
would scout the idea as preposterous, 
for the engineer is not there, and 
plainly cannot act where he is not. 

Passing next to the continuity of 
life, from life on earth to life in the 
Unseen, Sir Oliver Lodge said:— 

“Science might not be able to reveal 
human destiny, but it certainly should 
not obscure it. ... I am one of 
those,” he added, “who think the 
methods of science can be applied to 
the Psychic region. Allow us, anyhow, 
to make the attempt. Let those who 


prefer the materialistic hypothesis by 
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all means develop their thesis as far as 
they can, but let us also try what we 
can do in the Psychical region, and 
see which wins.” 


He then had the rare intellectual cour- 
age to state the following conclusion, 
to which he had been driven after 
thirty years experience of psychical re- 
search; although he started with the 
usual hostile prejudice against the 
subject:— 


“In justice to myself and my co- 
workers I must risk annoying my pres- 
ent hearers, not only by leaving on 
record our conviction that occurrences 
now regarded as occult can be ex- 
amined and reduced to order by the 
methods of science carefully and per- 
sistently applied, but by going further 
and saying, with the utmost brevity, 
that already the facts so examined 
have convinced me that memory and 
affection are not limited to that asso- 
ciation with matter by which alone 
they can manifest themselves here and 
now, and that personality persists be- 
yond bodily death. The evidence ta 
my mind goes to prove that discarnate 
intelligence, under certain conditions, 
may interact with us on the material 
side, thus indirectly coming within our 
scientific ken; and that gradually we 
may hope to attain some understand- 
ing of the nature of a larger, perhaps 
ethereal, existence, and of the condi- 
tions regulating intercourse across the 
chasm.” 


The whirligig of time, indeed, brings 
its revenges. Thirty-seven years ago 
the present writer ventured to read a 
paper before the British Association at 
Glasgow, entitled “On some pnhenom- 
ena connected with abnormal condi- 
tions of mind.” A series of carefully’ 
conducted experiments had led the 
writer to the conviction that with cer- 
tain individuals, and under certain 
circumstances, a direct action of one 
mind upon another could occur without 
the intervention of any sense impres- 
sions. The paper inter alia related 
these and ended with a plea for the 














appointment of a scientific committee 
to examine whether the evidence ad- 
duced was real or illusory. This was 
scouted as preposterous, and the paper 
was stigmatized as “the recrudescence 
of superstition.”* Now we find the 
foremost representative of official 
science, speaking eg cathedra from the 
presidential chair of the British Asso- 
ciation, avowing his belief, not only in 
the value of psychical research, but 
stating further that the prolonged 
study of the cumulative evidence so 
obtained, goes to prove the survival of 
human personality after the shock of 
death. 
This pronouncement will, of course, 
excite wide criticism and discussion; 
if it be instructive criticism the dis- 
cussion will be useful, but it is to be 
feared that many “fools will rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Would 
that all scientific men were as open- 
minded and fearless as Sir Oliver 
Lodge. More than thirty years ago, 
before he had joined the ranks of 
psychical researchers, I discussed the 
question of thought-transference with 
him, and gave him some of the evi- 
dence which had convinced me of its 
existence. After listening patiently, 
he said “I don’t believe it; the thing is 
impossible.” I said it did not contra- 
dict any known laws, and was only a 
question of adequate and unimpeach- 
able évidence, which perhaps he had 
not studied. He was silent, but after a 
long interval said, “You are perfectly 
right, I know nothing of the matter, but 
will look into it.” And this he did, ob- 
taining in Liverpool valuable confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact of telepathy, 
and throwing himself with characteris- 
tic energy and insight into the work of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 
3 It was the refusal of scientific societies to 
ublish furtherevidence on behalfof thought- 
ransference, or telepathy as it is now widely 
known, that led the author, with the aid of a 
few friends, to found the Society of Psychical 


Research in January, 1882; since then, twenty- 
six bulky volumes of its “Proceedings” and 


twelve volumes of its “Journal” have been 
issued. 
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The scientific scepticism which con- 
fronts inquirers in new fields of 
thought is a necessary and wholesome 
opposition, as it tends to suppress 
hasty and ill-considered departures into 
what may prove treacherous regions. 
At the same time, we need to be aware 
that the inertia of our settled beliefs 
makes a dislocation of any one of them 
a troublesome and painful effort, and 
too often leads to a mental laziness 
which gladly pooh-poohs any evidence 
requiring time and patience to obtain. 
Moreover, as Goethe said to Hcker- 
mann :— 


“What has been laid down and learnt 
in the schools is regarded as property. 
Comes now one with something new, 
opposed to, or even threatening quite 
to subvert the Credo which we have 
for years repeated after others, and 
again handed on to others: passions 
are excited against him and all means 
are employed to suppress him. He is 
resisted in any way possible; by pre- 
tending not to hear, not to understand, 
by speaking of the thing contemptu- 
ously, as not at all worth the trouble 
even to look at and inquire into, and 
so a new truth may be kept long wait- 
ing till it has made a path for itself.” 


Exception might be taken to the 
dilemma put by Sir Oliver: “Either we 
are immortal beings or we are not,” 
as “immortal” usually denotes rmper- 
ishable, but the etymological mean- 
ing was probably intended by Sir 
Oliver. It does not follow that life be- 
yond the grave confers immortality, 
and obviously no conceivable experi- 
mental evidence can demonstrate this 
fact. All that psychical research can 
possibly hope to prove is (1) that life 
and consciousness can exist without 
a material body and brain such as we 
have here; and (2) that the communi- 
cating intelligence is the survival in 
the Unseen of an individual who once 
lived on earth. Evidence that has been 
growing in abundance and quality dur- 
ing recent years justifies, In my opin- 
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ion, belief in the first statement. The 
proof cf the identity of that intelligence 
with a deceased person is a very differ- 
ent and far more difficult matter, so 
that many who accept the former 
hesitate to accept the latter statement. 

It may well be that human person- 
ality as we iknow it here, conditioned 
in time and space, does not survive. 
For human personality as we know It, 
and as an object of consciousness 
represented by the succession of differ- 
ent states in time, is not, as Kant 
pointed out— 

“the real proper self, as it exists in 
itself—not the transcendental subject, 
but only a phenomenon, which is 
presented to the sensibility of this, to 
it, unknown being,” i., to our true 
self. 

The fact of telepathy, argues an able 
writer, Mr. F. C. Constable, in his work 
on Personality and Telepathy, is evi- 
dence that our human personality “is 
merely a partial and mediate manifes- 
tation in a world of time and space of 
a transcendental self not thus condi- 
tioned.” In any case we can form no 
conception of the state of life in the 
Unseen based upon our experiences on 
earth, nor do any of the communica- 
tions which purport to come from dis- 
carnate beings give us any definite con- 
ception of that state.‘ 

Putting aside these considerations, 
the proof of the identity of an un- 
known individual is very difficult, even 
under cross-examination on earth, as 
shown in the Tichborne case. Dr. 
Hyslop, the indefatigable leader of 
psychical research in the United States, 
has made a series of interesting ex- 
periments to ascertain how the identity 
of a distant unseen person can be es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of a friend 
who was ignorant of the name of the 

4Swedenborg claimed to have had intro- 
mission to the spiritual world, and his state- 
ments of the life and activities therein, 
throughout all his voluminous writings, are 


80 consistent and _ arently veridical, that 
they deserve respectful consideration. 
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person. ‘Velegraphic communication 
was established between A and B, the 
latter having no idea who A was, 
whilst A knew that his friend B was 
at the other end of the line, but was 
not allowed to give his name to B. It 
was found, as the result of many ex- 
periments with different pairs of in- 
dividuals, that in every case it was a 
series of trivial incidents, common to 
the past life of A and B that enabled 
B to discover the identity of A. This 
experiment (which might well be re- 
peated as a game over a short tele- 
phone line, using an intermediary to 
prevent voice recognition), helps to re- 
move the common objection as to the 
trivial and absurd communications 
which form the staple of so-called 
spiritualistic communications. The 
passionate desire to know if the unseen 
intelligence is really the deceased 
friend he professes to be, is sure to 
lead to a recital of commonplace and 
apparently foolish incidents. Shreds 
and patches of information are given, 
some true, some false, which perplex 
and irritate outsiders who study the 
evidence. The intrusion of the intelli- 
gence of the subconscious self of the 
psychic into the messages he attempts 
to convey is another well-recognized 
but annoying feature. Nor have we 
any conception of the difficulties which 
may attend the transmission of mes- 
sages from the unseen operator, if such 
indeed he be. 

Another frequent objection to the 
evidence afforded by psychical re- 
search, whether as regards telepathy 
or survival, is expressed by the writer 
of a thoughtful and appreciative 
leading article on Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
address in the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the ablest and best of our pro- 
vincial papers:— 


“The curious part of this evidence is 
that while it is evidently satisfactory 
to those who have it at first hand, it 
carries no conviction to a second indi- 
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vidual on a first transmission, at least 
among educated people.” 

This is not altogether true, for many 
who have patiently studied the volu- 
minous evidence, now accessible in 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research and elsewhere, have 
been convinced, though they have never 
obtained first-hand evidence. But the 
objection remains, nevertheless, and it 
is worth enquiring why it exists. The 
reason probably is that our personal 
knowledge of one another here on 
earth is derived from our perceptions, 
which require no exercise of thought 
or reason to demonstrate their exist- 
ence. They are to us certainties aris- 
ing from our sensations, from the 
immediacy of feeling. Nor can we 
communicate this conviction of their 
existence to others; for our feelings are 
incommunicable, and only feebly ex- 
pressed in thought and speech. We 
may know about a friend whom we 
have never seen, but we do not know 
him till we are brought into immediate 
communion with him.’ Thus it is that 
those who have been convinced by 
first-hand evidence of psychical phe- 
nomena find it difficult or impossi- 
ble to convey their conviction to 
others. 

Finally, the oft-repeated question of 
why some special person, psychic, 
medium or automatist, is necessary to 
be the intermediary in psychical re- 
search, finds an analogy in the fact 
that in the inorganic world an inter- 
mediate body, such as a photographic 


plate or a fluorescent screen, is always 


necessary to translate the unseen into 
the seen. And as regards psychical 
phenomena, it is reasonable to suppose 
that certain persons possess a subcon- 
scious life more accessible to psychic 


SIn like Ry the knowledge of God 

ssessed by the saints in all nse, is very 

ifferent from the knowledge about ‘God, for 

the former is intuitive and incommunicable 

and suggests the existence within us all of 

higher sensory faculties belonging: "es our 
ndental self. 
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influences than others. As the late 
Professor William James has said:— 

“Just as our primary wide-awake 
consciousness throws open our senses 
to the touch of things material, so 
it is logically conceivable that if there 
be higher spiritual agencies that con- 
siderably touch us, the psychological 
conditions of their doing so might be 
our possession of a subconscious region 
which alone could yield access to them. 
The hubbub of the waking life might 
close a door which in the dreamy sub- 
liminal might remain ajar or open.” 

Theologians are so much fettered by 
authority that it is not surprising so 
many of them have denounced psychi- 
cal research. They should, however, 
remember what the learned Rev. Dr. 
Glanville says in the dedication to his 
Saducismus Trivmphatus :— 

“These thing relate to our biggest in- 
terests; if established they secure some 
of the outworks of religion, and regain 
a parcel of ground which bold infidelity 
hath invaded.” Only, however, the 
outworks for psychical research, like 
all other scientific inquiry, deals with 
the external, though it be in a region 
as yet unrecognized by orthodox sci- 
ence as a whole. “The methods of 
science,” as Sir Oliver Lodge said, strik- ~ 
ing a high note of sincere conviction 
at the conclusion of his address, “are 
not the only way, though they are 
our way of arriving at truth.... We 
are deaf and blind to the immanent 
Grandeur around us, unless we have 
insight enough to appreciate the 
Whole, and to recognize in the woven 
fabric of existence, flowing steadily 
from the loom in an infinite progress 
towards perfection, the ever-growing 
garment of a transcendent God.” 

The noble words in which that great 
philosopher, Sir John Herschel, tells us 
what is the true spirit of science may 
well be turned into a command and 
written over the door of every labora- 
tory as a motto for all seekers after 
truth: “Cherish as a vital principle an 
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unbounded spirit of enquiry and ar- 
dency of expectation, unfetter the 
mind from prejudices of every kind, 
leave it open and free to every impres- 
sion of a higher nature which it is sus- 
ceptible of receiving—guarding only 
against self-deception by a habit of 
strict investigation—encourage rather 
than suppress everything thatcanoffer 
The Contemporary Review. 
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the prospect of a hope beyond the pres- 
ent obscure and unsatisfactory state. 
The character of the true philosopher 
is to hope all things not impossible and 
to believe all things not unreasonable. 
. .. Humility of pretension no less 
than confidence of hope is what best 
becomes his character.” 
W. F. Barrett. 
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Since we have the authority of the 
Prayer Book for stating “There was 
never anything by the wit of man so 
well devised which hath not been cor- 
rupted,” it is not wonderful that grum- 
bling long and loud has accompanied 
the introduction of three measures hon- 
estly intended to benefit—amongst 
others—the home-workers. The Old 
Age Pensions, the Trades Board Act, 
and the Insurance Act have, each in 
turn, received the label “The Ruin of 
the Country.” 

Being of the company of those who 
“where an equal poise of hope and 
fear does arbitrate” incline to hope, I 
‘ have found myself at times on my 
knees, returning thanks for these im- 
perfect laws. 

Possibly the Old Age Pensions Act 
has dene less good, so far, to the 
Women employed in tailoring, box- 
making, etc., than we had hoped; but 
that is mainly because it is difficult, 
though not impossible, to live to be 
seventy in Shoreditch. Yet blessed 
be that Act! A short time ago, paying 
a call on an old woman engaged in 
making “Guardsmen’s coats for ladies” 
—or so she said—I found her bubbling 
over with excitement. She could 
hardly wait to pay me the usual East 
End compliment of assuring me that 
1 was not looking strong before burst- 
ing out with “I have good news at 
last! I have found out that I am a 


year older than I thought I was!” 
“Are you sure?” I asked. “Quite. It 
was a letter did it coming from an old 
friend who never came up to London 
when we did; he writes every few 
years, and this time he said he had 
taken his pen to tell me he was poorly, 
as was to be expected at seventy, and 
didn’t suppose he would be kept long 
now, and that if his memory served 
I was not far short myself. That set 
me thinking. I got out my marriage 
lines and made out the sum. "Twasn’t 
proof enough, for I had put down ‘Full 
Age.’ You can do that if you like, and 
as 1 was twenty-four, and that was 
held getting on when I was young, and 
as I didn’t want everyone to know too 
much, I did it. But I sent later on for 
my birth certificate, and that made it 
plain. All I’ve got to do now is to 
live till September.” 

That pension will come late enough 
as it is. A few months earlier I had 
found my friend as sad as her brave 
heart would allow her to be. She had 
been to the Eye Infirmary, driven there 
by a persistent illusion that she was 
in the midst of a snow-storm, and in- 
ability to account for the halo she could 
see round people and things. “They 
told me it was cataract,” she said. 
“In which eye?” “Both, and nothing 
to be done till I’m stone blind. But 
there—” and she looked hungrily at 
me for confirmation of her hope. “I 
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mayn’t last till that horror comes. You 


think I mayn’t, don’t you?” Was it 
a pleasant form of consolation to have 
to offer to one of the most valiant 
souls 1 have ever met “You may not 
last so long’? She knew from what 
she would be saved by either dying, or 
getting the pension; she would not 
share the fate of her last fellow lodger, 
an old man whom she described as 
having “gone in.” She had shown me 
some treasures left her by this friend, 
and at first I had imagined that he 
was dead: not exactly, but he had 
done with his free individual life, he 
was in the workhouse, and she was 
his residuary legatee. Very hopefully 
she showed me her legacy. It has been 
impressed on the minds of the poor 
that “They,” that mysterious class of 
people with money to spend, like things 
better when they are old than when 
they are new. Legends are told of 
families lifted out of poverty by sell- 
ing old books, or the battered frag- 
ments of a spinet, or a set of lustre 
jugs. This last hope of the tailoress 
clung round first an old Bible, want- 
ing a title-page and several leaves, and 
containing to her speechless amaze- 
ment a story she had never known to 
be in the Bible, about one Susanna. It 
was hard to have to tell her that the 
book was not unknown, and that her 
big Bible would be more use to her 
failing eyes than valuable in an auc- 
tion room. The second treasure was 
a modern German print showing the 
putting forth of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden. Its owner thought 
it a little shocking, but impressive, 
which it certainly was. Eve, usually 
drawn with a “comfortable” figure, 
must have weighed fifteen stone, and 
all the animals in the garden had col- 
lected to see the couple off. It was 
impossible to help seeing that the 
lower creation was anything but 
depressed; elephant and _ crocodile 
laughed aloud, and the glee of the 
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peacock approached the indecent. Yet 
I could not believe that collectors 
would fight for that print. 

There is something intensely pathetic 
in the clinging to their treasures on 
the part of the very poor. In their 
speech “the home” means the fur- 
niture. Is it not in Denmark that a 
merciful custom allows those who 
have to take refuge in State institu- 
tions to carry their bits of by-gone 
pride with them? Possibly really val- 
uable objects may be met with in 
poor East End homes; but I have not 
seen them. I had once an amusing ac- 
quaintance who kept a tenth-hand shop 
in a slum, to whose nimble fingers 
came the last relics of better days. I 
wanted to get an offer from her for 
some rather nice chairs which a home- 
worker was about to sell in order to 
pay her rent. This acquaintance was 
a mine of information, sad informa- 
tion, and used to tell me of things 
which she had marked down in the 
houses of her clients, knowing well 
that “after Bank Holidays they all 
want money.” The friendship came to 
an abrupt conclusion when the lady 
insisted on asking me, in a very loud 
tone, obviously intended to be over- 
heard in the inner room, whether I 
had seen “anything particular” be- 
tween her and a man described as 
“that fair gentleman who was in the 
shop when you were here last,” as her 
husband was jealous! I had only seen 
a very fat Jew trying to palm off on 
her a spurious Mason china bowl, hot 
from the oven, and it had not occurred 
to me that this could be a form of 
love-making; but the terror of being 
called in as a witness drove me away. 
It was a ghostly little place, too full 
of shadows. 

There is not much room for East 
End ghosts; the living crowd them 
out. Immigranis from the country 
sometimes tell of “happenings” and 
“warnings,” but only once was I in- 
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troduced to a real honest spirit. The 
story was told shyly, and began with 
the question “Do you know all about 
the way that Jews punish their chil- 
dren?” I did not. “Oh, well, they 
don’t call it being naugbty and give 
’em a smack, same aS we might; they 
call it a transgression. The child has 
to go and kneel before its father if ’tis 
a boy, and before its mother if ’tis a 
girl; from three to six it gets three 
strokes with a rod, from six to nine 
it gets six strokes, and from nine on it 
gets nine. I know, for the place where 
I get my work is kept by Jews—not 
that I think the worse of them for 
that; Jews and Christians is all one 
to us; both will grind you down to 
the last penny but the Jews pay and 
the Christians don’t always. Our gov- 
ernor had a son, sixteen he was, but 
as tall as a man, over six foot; he 
made some mistake in the business 
which cost his father some seventy 
pounds, and for ail he was so big he 
was ordered up for chastisement. He 
hadn’t had more than one cut when he 
fainted away, and they called in the 
doctor who said he was gone far in 
consumption and must go away to one 
of those places where you’re allowed 
to die. The lad asked the foreman of 
the place to come and see him, a Jew 
he was too, and when he got him there 
he asked him to promise that he'd 
never flog one of his children. The 
man is easy going, and he laughed and 
said ‘Why, I never touch them.’ But 
the boy wouldn’t leave it at that. 
‘Swear to me you won't,’ he said, 
and the man swore to him and soon 
after the boy died. It was on a day 
not quite a year later thut the fore- 
man came down to the place all white 
and trembling. He said his own son 
had been naughty and he’d begun to 
set about giving him a whipping. He 
had the boy there kneeling when a 
hand came in between him and the 
"Twas a long thin white 


boy’s back. 
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hand, and there was a lot of wrist 
showing, as if the sleeve was too 
short. The man knew it—’twas the 
lad’s he’d sworn to. He just dropped 


“his rod and said ‘You cut along to bed, 


you little devil,’ and he came and told 
us, and said ‘I didn’t believe it, but 
it’s true; the dead do know what we're 
doing, and they can interfere if they’ve 
a mind to.’” 

If three removals be as bad as one 
fire the migratory habits of some of 
my friends must be expensive. One 
woman keeps me dancing attendance 
up and down a huge district in North- 
East London. I have lost count of the 
number of times she has moved in the 
last six or seven years. She explains 
that it is all owing to “the suanitary’s” 
perverse habit of declaring that the 
one room in which she lives and works 
must be papered and whitewashed. As 
she does delicate work it is impossible 
for her on these occasions to go on 
with it, even if the British workman 
would consent to revolve round her. 
So, as she puts it, “I look for another 
room and the man with the barrer 
comes to fetch the home, and I walk 
behind it and settle in somewhere 
else.” It was this same woman, a 
maker of artificial flowers, ‘whom I 


was able, thanks to the kindness 
of a reader of the Nineteenth 
Century to take once more, a 


little time ago, to the theatre. She 
wished to see The Blue Bird, having 
been fascinated by some poster; she 
went in state, had a front seat in the 
dress circle, and felt half way to 
heaven. There was one little sob from 
her in the scene in which the children 
recall their grandparents to conscious- 
ness by their intensely realized re- 
membrance of them, and she muttered 
“Wonder if they'll ever think.” I 
wondered too, for I know she has 


1 See “‘The Home-Workers of London,” 
“Nineteenth Century and After,” March 1910. 
by =e present writer. The Living Age, April 














often gone without food herself to 
give it to the children of the chroni- 
eally out of work man to whom her 
daughter is married. Later on she 
sympathized aloud with the child in 
the world of the unborn who did not 
want to come to earth. “Ah!” she said, 
“there’s many that woulfn’t if they 
only knew.” Would she have chosen 
to be born? Perhaps, for she has 
loved. After the theatre we went off 
together to have tea; in vain I pressed 
her to eat—she was too excited and too 
polite. Also she was thinking very 
deeply about The Blue Bird, con- 
sidering it critically as a play. 
At last she spoke. ‘“‘When you come to 
the people that think that sort of thing 
out, and set it down, well, I can’t help 
wondering if they’re a bit touched in 
the head.” Lest this criticism should 
by any chance wound adorers of The 
Blue Bird I hasten to add that long 
afterwards she told me that M. Maeter- 
linck’s play had kept her in something 
to think of for four months. 

At Whitsuntide this woman received 
a heavy blow; she had been working 
harder than ever, knowing that the 
holiday from work and pay was on 
her, and had earned twelve shillings, a 
large sum to one who seldom 
makes more than nine shillings a 
week. Late that Saturday night a 
message reached her—would she go 
and mind her daughter’s children as 
their mother had to go to the hospital? 
Of course she went. Returning home 
tired she did not give herself the joy 
of one last look at her wealth, but 
went to bed. She said, as if bound to 
mention what she had saved from her 
wreck, “I did get that night’s sleep.” 
Next morning she discovered that she 
had been robbed, for someone had got 
into her room during her absence and 
had stolen her shillings. 

There were tears in her eyes, for 
once, as she told me about the tragedy; 
for it was not only the week she had 
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passed trying to see héw near starva- 
tion she could go which had been the 
trouble: there had been something of 
what she felt as shame as well. She 
said, curtly, “My daughter lost that 
one.” “Her child?” “Yes. It meant 
another day off work for me, for I 
couldn’t let her go to the funeral 
alone, could I?” Knowing that fu- 
nerals are rather attractive than other- 
wise in those parts, I wondered for an 
instant why she implied that it had 
been a penance to her. But it was. 
There was no money to pay for the 
funeral and no insurance, so it was a 
parish affair. Fighting her tears and 
looking very hard indeed at her work, 
she added “Four of them in the hearse, 
too; well, one was a baby, so perhaps 
they didn’t count it; and seven of us 
in the carriage following; well, one 
was a baby there, too, so perhaps I 
ought to say six. That’s what you get 
when you are not insured.” It -was 
hopeless to attempt consolation, and 
indignation did not avail. Oniy I did 
rather wish that she had been doing 
other work, for she was making 
wreaths of roses to put round hats, 
and the long supple stems she had to 
use for mounting were studded with 
little soft imitation thorns and had 
twisted themselves into a wreath on 
the table at which she worked. I had 
to disarrange them. 

Was it fair? She had _ suffered 
enough when she lost her husband. 
He died in the midst of a fiery August, 
died on a Friday night. She had to 
get the doctor’s certificate next day be- 
fore she could draw out the insurance 
money; by the time she could get to 
the office their halfday’s work was 
done, and so to the grief which is 
common to us all was added a load of 
distress of which I still do not care to 
think much. 

But before many minutes had passed 
she had wiped her eyes and was dis- 
cussing anxiously the price paid for 





making wild roses—not at any home— 
intended to be sent abroad for use on 
Alexandra Day. I gathered that the 
price did not meet with her ap- 
proval. The cause did; her face 
softened as she said musingly 
“Pretty as a picture she were when I 
saw her, when she came over to be 
married to the prince—well, king he 
was after, wasn’t he? There she drove 
round all bowing and smiling, and”— 
here her voice grew positively rever- 
ential—“‘her very parasol was trimmed 
with ferget-me-nots.” : 

Apparently the pay was better in 
those days, but my friend related, 
with peals of laughter, the experiences 
of one of her young brothers who, for 
some reason passing understanding, 
was moved to learn the trade of mak- 
ing the yellow tipped stamens placed 
in the centre of some flowers. As far 
as she could explain, the boy had to 
tend a little machine which brandished 
bits of thread and dipped their tips in- 
to a yellow liquid, the movements be- 
ing repeated until the little lumps at 
the ends were of the required size. 
“And he worked three whole days, and 
a good part of the nights too, and 
earned fourpence; so father said it 
wouldn’t do.” I agreed that it was not 
a well-paid trade. 

Artificial flower-making is so bad a 
trade, and has such very long slack 
times, that I hate to hear of any young 
girl being put to it. Yet one of my ef- 
forts to stop what I thought to be an 
error of judgment makes me smile still, 
but with very grim amusement and lit- 
tle pleasure. The child in question had 
been trained partly in a convent school 
and was on her way to becoming a 
really good servant. I was told she 
was to be taken away and “put to the 
flower-making.” Not knowing her par- 
ents, I could only pour out my elo- 
quence on a cousin of hers, my in- 
formant, quoting prices, and _ the 
disadvantages. I did want to save 
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that child from a hard life, and to 
know that she was set forth on what 
remains to this day a very good trade 
for women—much hated, shamefully 
misrepresented domestic service. Some 
time later I asked “Well, did you tell 
your cousin about the flower-making?”’ 
“Oh, yes, miss, they were so much 
obliged; they said she shouldn’t go in- 
to that, so they’ve put her to feather- 
curling!” 

For a considerable time it was diffi- 
cult to see any great gain from the 
Trade Boards Act; but I believe that 
was because I did not know enough 
people engaged in the trades affected. 
Box-makers I did know, and at last I 
do see signs of good having come to 
them, though the signs might be a 
little plainer. One maker assures me 
that some of her work is better paid. 
“Boxes for fountain-pens are about the 
best,” she tells me, “especially those 
that don’t open that they put in piles 
in windows; but we don’t get enough 
of them. Hair curlers is better, too. 
But they don’t work their law right, 
at least not where I get my work. I 
don't see how ’tis to be done. If you 
look at the sample and say you can’t 
make your threepence an hour by it 
they say they’re very sorry, of course 
you mustn’t take it, and that there’s 
nothing more that day. Back you go 
and wait a day or two, till the rent is 
coming round again, and then you go 
back. If you’re a good hand, and 
they’ve nothing against you, they offer 
something else. You look at it; you 
know, and they know, that there’s no 
threepence an hour in it, but you take 
it.” “How much can you make on those 
boxes you are making now?’ “Three 
half-pence an hour, and find my glue 
and string to tie them up. But I had 
no work for three days last week, be- 
cause I refused some not a bit worse 
than these. There’s no law to make 
them give us work, is there? And if 
there were they’d get out of it.” 
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“What became of the work you re- 
fused?” “I expect they got it done in- 
side, by their learners and beginners. 
There’s lots would have taken it out- 
side, too, though they grumble as loud 
as anyone when they get into the street. 
Two of them at our place did make a 
fuss once—they were the sort that 
should have stood firm, for they had 
husbands—but in the end they came 
back. Little enough good that did 
them, for they were marked, and we 
knew it: they were got rid of, not 
just at once but as soon as it was 
safe.” 

One anecdote told me shows how 
complicated is this question of a mini- 
mum wage. The forewoman—no, I 
apologize, it is always now the forelady 
—at the factory from which a tailoress 
got her work, told her, in pure kind- 
ness, that she was foolish not to come 
inside, and quoted to her the wages 
she would be able to earn. The money 
seemed so good that my friend was 
staggered. There is a delicate social 
distinction between “in” and “out” 
workers, and as a rule they do not 
speak to each other; but this tailoress, 
happening to meet two “in” workers, 
asked them if it were true. “Yes,” 
they said, “you can get it for one 
week, or two, not often for three, for 
by then the machines best us, and we 
have to take a rest.” In this factory 
has been installed a very powerful elec- 
tric plant to drive the machines. The 
workers, so she said, cannot modify 
the speed, though they can stop their 
machines altogether if they wish. The 
strain cannot be endured indefinitely. 
My friend asked me “Which weeks 
will they take for reckoning what 
they should earn, the ones that they 
are hard at it or the ones when they 
have to rest?” She added—and this 
point deals more directly with the 
third law mentioned, the Insurance 
Act—“Such a lot of young girls, too. 
There never was such a time for young 
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girls getting work, that is, anything 
under sixteen, when they have to be 
insured. We used to call them the 
‘Hats and pastry girls,’ because they 
mostly lived at home and said that 
what they earned went on hats and 
pastry; but it is young to put them to 
the machines.” I hasten to add that I 
have here reported only what was told 
me: I know nothing at first hand about 
the conditions of work inside factories. 

On the whole, it is difficult to see 
the great unpopularity of the Insur- 
ance Act; most of these women pay 
their threepence a week cheerfully 
enough. There is a little grumbling at 
times about the treatment they receive. 
or do not receive, from panel doctors; 
but on the whole they are relieved to 
a great extent from their terror of 
falling ill. Before it was passed I saw 
a woman kept from dying of pneu- 
monia almost entirely by “the purse 
under her pillow.” She was fiercely 
determined not to leave this world un- 
til her children were old enough to 
fend for themselves. She lived’ be- 
cause she would live, and was work- 
ing again long before she was fit to do 
so. She told me she was able to work, 
but added: “I think my head is a bit 
queer still. Yesterday I thought I was 
at my brush machine, and I found I 
was dancing on my bed.” Fortunately 
for her, the Home Workers’ Aid Asso- | 
ciation thought that dance indicated 
the need of a fortnight’s holiday at the 
Home of Rest at Walton-on-Naze, be- 
longing to the Home Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, founded and managed by Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, and here the dancing 
on the bed ceased. Had her illness 
come this year, that brush-maker would 
have been as well off as another home 
worker, a box-maker, who now lies in 
bed waiting for the hour in which her 
asthma-racked body will give up the 
struggle for one more breath. She is 
receiving seven and sixpence a week 
under the Insurance Act and tells me 
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she will get it for twenty-six weeks, 
and hopes she won’t outlive it. She 
added: “And yet I’m not what you 
would call old, only forty-four; it’s 
along of me being so stout, and mx 
poor mother having gone the same 
way.” Her seven and sixpence a week 
has made that Act very popular in a 
very mean street in Hoxton. 

Even since this article was begun, 
another instance of the use of that Act 
has been forced upon my notice. I 
got a note from a home worker telling 
me she was in the Hospital for Women 
in Soho Square. I went, and found 
she had undergone a very severe op- 
eration, but was on her way to what 
may or may not be a complete cure. 
Never was any woman more grateful, 
or more placidly content. “How about 
your children, Mrs. ?’ She smiled 
merrily. “Oh, there’s my seven and 
sixpence a week, so the home won’t go, 
and my sister looks in and minds 
them. The trouble is that they tell me 
here I ought never again to sit such 
long hours at my machine. But there 
—we'll see. Such kindness here, and 
such food! Chicken and port wine, 
and there will be hymns after tea, 
and”—here she dropped her voice to 
a most confidential whisper—‘they 
wash you twice a day!” 

I would have paid her for that last 
remark. I wanted it so badly, for I 
do get so tired of the question always 
asked by the very few unsympathetic 
people whom I meet—‘“Why can’t they 
be clean?” This question is usually 
put by someone with a bath-room at 
his or her disposal, plenty of time, and 
no need to think about economy in soap. 
It is asked about women who are 
often living with six or seven children, 
of both sexes and all ages, in two 
rooms at the best. When are they to 
get privacy? Who is going to pay for 
the fuel needed to boil up water in a 
kettle on the one fire? And do the 
questioners realize that some of these 








women buy their coal by the penny- 
wortb? If they are dirty, more shame 
to the people who use sweet boxes, 
ties, coats, tooth-brushes, etc., made 
under such conditions. -As a matter of 
fact, they are wonderfully clean; it 
was with a smile of pure joy that my 
friend said “They wash you twice a 
day!” 

Orly once did I know a case in 
which something approaching real want 
of cleanliness did exist. Then it was 
only comparative, and Heaven knows 
it was excusable. It was in the home 
of a maker of match-boxes. She had 
a blind husband and half a dozen chil- 
dren; her pay was fivepence a gross 
for biggish boxes, and about three- 
pence a gross for small boxes; she 
walked across a shallow sea of boxes 
lying on the floor, her dress was unfit 
for human being to wear, the sleeping 
arrangements for the family were all 
wrong, and her youngest but one, aged 
four, sat at her table helping mother 
by smoothing down the labels she had 
glued. Is it surprising that such a 
place was unclean? I went there with 
our deeply respected honorary man- 
ager, and with characteristic energy 
he set about doing something to help. 
Food and firing was necessary, also 
bedding and clothing, also some little 
monetary aid to enable her to take a 
day or so off for cleaning up. The 
result was—and let moralists tell me 
if it was good or not; I don’t know 
—a definite improvement in those 
rooms, and the arrival of a seventh 
baby within a year. 

The Home Workers’ Association has 
accomplished something, I hope; one 
of its greatest victories has been the 
partial breaking down of the isolation 
of its members. They are mostly lone 
women, spinsters or widows, or occa- 
sionally those with invalid husbands; 
being as a rule rather more respecta- 
ble than their immediate neighbors 
they sank too easily into the “keep my- 
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self to myself” attitude. Each thought 
herself alone, but they are beginning 
to realize that they have a hundred 
thonsand fellows scattered about Lon- 
don. They greet each other now at 
meetings, and even entrust a visitor 
with messages to be carried from 
Shoreditch to Islington. The Associa- 
tion is not a trade union; but I, for 
one, would find nothing to deplore if 
its members were incorporated in such 
bodies. These. women want the same 
lesson which had to be taught to 
Elijah; they want to learn more about 
the existence of the other six thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine who 
have remained upright. Their homes 
are their worlds. Perhaps they belong, 
unconsciously, to the “Humanitarian 
Deists.” The existence of this sect 
was revealed to me by a Roman Catho- 
lic priest; he had seen a man speaking 
in Hyde Park under a banner with 
the strange device “I am a Humani- 
tarian Deist.” Drawing near he heard 
the speaker’s profession of faith: “I'll 
tell you my religion: my ’ome’s my 
’eaven, my wife’s my Gawd, and our 
little children’s the angels.” I mourn 
that I cannot have five minutes’ con- 
versation with that wife and those 
children, just to hear their own ac- 
count of their bliss. 

But these women are lonely; they 
sit and work all day, and think. Some 
day someone may find it worth while 
to find out what they do think about 
this puzzling world and their part in 
it. They are not resentful, but some 
of them at least are beginning to won- 
der if their condition was really 
heaven-ordained. Many of them would 
value an occasional friendly call from 
someone with leisure and ordinary 
good manners, and—if it be not too 
much to ask—a plentiful lack of 
views. Such visitors might be sure 
of one thing—they would not be 
begged of. In many years of experi- 
ence I have been only twice asked for 
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anything. Once an old, most highly 
respectable woman made a request. 
Someone unknown had sent her as a 
present the remains of a black silk 
bodice. Her heart thrilled to it, for 
black silk had been to her ever an em- 
blem of rank. Alas! the giver had 
not parted too early from her gift; 
the sleevés were worn past all mend- 
ing, yet the back and front were left, 
and it was really silk. My friend, who 
had known me for years, faltered out 
a plea. Would I, could I, see if I pos- 
sessed a bit of old black silk that 
could be used for sleeves. She abso- 
lutely wriggled at asking for anything 
—-it was against her whole nature; 
but that bodice was so good, and so 
bad. Vanity? Very likely; but I 
know that if I could have shown my 
sturdy, hard-working old friend to any 
woman of my acquaintance, told of 
her hours of toil, and lifted the veil 
from her long life with its pleasant 
morning and gray evening, I should 
not have been allowed to keep for my- 
self the privilege of hunting up that 
remnant of silk. The second time I 
was asked for anything was a more 
serious affair. It was a call for im- 
mediate help; unless a sovereign were 
at once forthcoming a home would be 
put into the street. Would I lend the 
money?—it should be returned. It 
was lent, and about four months later 
it was returned to me; it had been 
saved, penny by penny, by a woman 
who earned on an average ten shillings 
a week. Someone to whom I told this 
asked if I had taken the money; but 
that someone did not know my woman. 
I would not have put the insult on her 
of giving it back, then and openly; she 
would never have turned to me again. 

As a proof that visits are liked, I 
got lately a really rather funny letter 
from a woman who had been out when 
I tried to see her. “So sorry to have 
lost your visit; I never get anyone to 
talk to except the children, and it 
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would have been a change to see you.” 

That there are plenty of people kind 
enough to make the little effort neces- 
sary I know well, because of the ready 
response to any call for help. Not that 
it is often necessary to ask at all; 
there is a delightful circle of people 
in this world who appear to impose a 
tax on their own pet scruples and 
theories. Sometimes I reap the bene- 
fit, and smile. A lady living in the 
country, who had known me for years, 
and knew that I had some slight 
knowledge of theatrical matters, wrote 
for advice; a protégée of hers was 
about to wed, and was vexed because 
she had on her face some scar, due to 
a slight operation: the bride feared 
that “his” family would laugh at her, 
so would I kindly send wisdom by 
post, also some face cream, or any- 
thing else which could be used in day- 
light to cover up the mark on the wed- 
ding-day? Rather breathless at this 
first ang last appearance as a beauty 
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doctor, I did my best, and got in due 
course a letter back containing postal 
orders for more than the amount I had 
spent. And this statement. “Don’t 
send back the extra money; use it for 
your women if you like. I can’t keep 
it, for it was my offertory money; the 
vicar has taken to Romish ways, so I 
won’t give to Church expenses; but I 
mustn’t make money out of my con- 
science.” This truly Protestant dona- 
tion, mixed with the result of a fast 
from cakes during the whole of Lent, 
the gift of someone else, and the pro- 
ceeds of a horoscope cast by a white 
witch who cannot bring herself to 
make money by her astrological 
knowledge, made a very nice help for 
a box-maker out of work—for one 
fortnight only—owing to a third visit 
of measles to her children. Since peo- 
ple will give their money, will they not 
also give of their time, and make per- 
sonal friends of one or two toil-worn 


women? 
Sydney K. Phelps. 





CHAPTER X. 
Strife. 

The surprise of it was so sharp that 
it braced him iike a wind from the 
north, driving weariness and heartache 
clean away. He was here with Red 
Ratcliffe at long last—they two, and 
none to hinder the duel. His one fear 
was lest the dog should slink up the 
wooded hill and out into the moor, as 
of old, declining battle. 

The sheep-slayer was in fighting 
mood as it happened. Flesh-diet with- 
out the discipline of farm-work had 
brought out the prairie savagery that 
far-back ancestors had taught him. He 
came forward a little, growling and 
yapping by turns, to guard his inter- 
rupted meal. 
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Roger neither retreated nor ad- 
vanced. He took off his coat, and 
wrapped it round his left arm, then 
looked about in search of a likely 
weapon; for he carried neither stick 
hor gun. A yard or so behind him he 
saw an oak tree, lying where it had 
fallen during one of the past winter's 
storms. He picked up a stout, three- 
foot branch, broken by the fall, and 
ran forward suddenly at the red- 
mouthed dog. And then the fight be- 
gan. 

Red Ratcliffe sprang at his throat, 
and Roger parried with his left arm, 
bringing his branch round with a sul- 
len thud into the dog’s thick hide. 

It was a dour fight, as grim and 
stubborn as the moors had known long 
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since when Waynes and Ratcliffes 
struggled for the mastery. When it 
was ended, Roger had taken many 
wounds; but he was glad of them, as 
he dragged his spoil through the 
trampled meadow-track, and out into 
Barguest Lane. He stood for a mo- 
ment in the lane, looked up and down 
it; and the peace he had needed came 
to him. For centuries the Waynes 
had looked over-shoulder when they 
went down the haunted lane at gloam- 
ing. The Holts had inherited the su- 
perstition along with Marsh House 
and its debts. Here was Barguest, 
the sheep-slayer, lying dead at his feet 
in the dust of the June road; and he 
took it for a good omen. 

Jabe o’ the Barns came round the 
bend of the lane. His legs were more 
bent with rheumatism since the past 
winter; his clothes, so patched that 
little of the first fabric was left, were 
nearer to dropping from him through 
sheer old age; but his merry glance 
was the same, and his heart still kept 
the fire of courage glowing after many 
frosty winters. 

“So ye’ve getten the durned thief,” 
he said. ‘“He’s ta’en a bonnie lot o’ 
catching.” 

Roger was human, and the boy in 
him peeped out. Jabe had taught him 
the inner mysteries of field-lore long 
ago; but the pupil, after all, was bring- 
ing home the spoil. “I took him single- 
handed, Jabe,” he said. 

“Ay, as much is plain by the look o’ 
ye. I niver saw a man so cut-about 
and mishandled, saving once.” Jabe 
began to laugh, and found leisure to 
tie afresh the string that alone kept 
coat and trousers in company. “That 
was when Tim o’ the Clough went 
catching hares wi’ me one night on 
Boggarty Hag. It war as dark a night 
as iver I see’d—just a puff of grayness 
to light ye, no more—but we knew the 
road wi’ our eyes shut. We'd put a 
net this side of a gate where th’ hares 
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came through to our parsley-bed; and 
Tim, being nimbler of his feet, ran 
forrard, and clapped his hands on sum- 
mat in th’ net. Then he gave a sort 
o’ yelp. ‘Tim,’ says I, ‘hev ye getten 
it? ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘I reckon it’s getten 
me.’ And then there was a fearful din 
—Tim shouting like a body gone mad, 
and summat screeching and spitting. 
It was just then the moon gat out fro’ 
the grayness, and I saw Tim wi’ a torn 
net and summat leaping out fro’ bis 
hands.” 

“Well?” asked Roger, lighting a pipe 
until Jabe was pleased to finish the 
story. 

“We went to th’ Herders Inn, up 
aboon Wyecollar, and had a drop o’ 
rum there. And Tim owned it was a 
wild cat he’d caught; and I reckon he 
was telling no lies, for he was that 
scratched and bitten I niver saw the 
like on’t—not till I looked at ye, Mais- 
ter Roger, and saw what Barguest had 
done to you.” He turned the dog over 
with his foot, “Ye’ve done summat to 
Barguest, too, by th’ look of him. 
Ye’ve getten the last laugh, any way, 
and there’s a lot of comfort i’ having 
the last laugh.” 

“There is,” said Roger grimly. 

“Suppose your luck was turning? 
I’m queer that way, Maister Roger-— 
it comes o’ living near the sky—but, 
I tell ye, I see varry plain at times. 
As soon as I clapped eyes on ye 
just now, dragging yon tousled cur be- 
hind ye, I felt as if summat had hap- 
pened, like, to ye Holts o’ Marsh. 
There'll be no pattering o’ Barguest 
down th’ old lane—ye’ve shifted that 
curse, once for all.” 

They were countrymen both, prone 
to a superstition more deeply seated 
than they knew. And Roger went 
down to Marsh with something like 
content, because Jabe had made a 
pleasant prophecy. As he reached the 
house by way of the stables, wonder- 
ing what he should do with this limp 
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weight of the dog he dragged behind 
him, his glance rested on an outhouse 
door which was covered with the keep- 
er’s spoils—polecats, weasels, rats and 
hawks and magpies, shrivelled to skin 
and bone, the most of them. Roger 
paused a moment, then went in search 
of nails and a hammer; and presently 
the lesser vermin were hidden by Red 
Ratcliffe’s bulk, that covered all the 
door. 

As he came round to the front of the 
house, Mrs. Holt and Cicely were 
standing in the porch; and he was so 
full of content, so forgetful that the 
fight in Eller Beck Mead had left its 
marks on him, that he could not under- 
stand their glance of sheer dismay. 

“Roger, what has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Holt. 

“The luckiest thing in the world, 
mother, Red Ratcliffe is hanging on 
the outhouse door.” 

“But, laddie, you—you are hurt——” 

“Nothing to matter. The parish 
won’t laugh at us again, because we 
couldn’t kill the sheep-thief.” 

Mrs. Holt laughed quietly. 


“Cicely, 
I’ve lived for—well, I acknowledge, 
fifty years—and men grow more sur- 


prising to me every day. It keeps one 
young, I think. Here’s Roger—as you 
see him, child—and he’s happy with the 
day’s work. You and I would be run- 
ning indoors for bandages and smell- 
ing-salts.” 

But Cicely had Roger’s view of life. 
She scarcely heeded his unkempt look. 
“How did it happen?’ she asked 
eagerly. “Last year the whole country- 
side was hunting him—and you’ve 
gone out again this spring, twenty and 
thirty strong, and couldn’t find him.” 

He told the way of it, as if he went, 
point by point, over the adventures of 
a hunting-day. 

“Oh, good!” said Cicely, with her 
pleasant laugh. “You killed in the 
open after the longest run ever known. 
Think of it, Roger—a run of fifteen 
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months, and only you to be in at the 
death—you always had the luck, some- 
how.” 

By and by he walked with her to 
the gate, leading her mare, and she 
wondered at his quietness. “Why 
didn’t you let me know it was a hunt- 
ing day?’ she asked. “I would have 
come with you—for such a finish.” 

He did not answer for a moment. 
They were bidding a long good-bye to 
each other, these two, though Cicely 
did not guess it. Roger was recalling 
the longing he had had to meet her at 
every bend of the track that led to 
Eller Beck Mead. She had not come; 
but Red Ratcliffe had, and the fight 
had altered all his outlook. He would 
not admit it. Cicely, here beside him 
—talking French to tease him out of 
his moodiness—was dearer than of old, 
more winsome and complete. He 
needed her appallingly; but between 
them was a barrier that had grown 
since he nailed Red Ratcliffe to the 
stable-door. 

He lifted her to the saddle—it 
seemed easy as helping thistledown to 
mount the wind—and watched her go 
up the steep rise of the lane. Then it 
all seemed too hard on the sudden. 
There would be none like her again, 
and he was mad to let her go. His im- 
pulse was to call her back, to blunder 
out the words unsaid when he waited 
for her up the dene; but again there 
was a barrier reared between them. 
Red Ratcliffe was dead, and nailed to 
the door, but still he hindered Roger. 

He went up the drive and met Mrs. 
Holt coming from the stables. “I have 
been to see Red Ratcliffe,” she said, 
drily—“but, Roger, it is not good keep- 
ing weather. You don’t propose to 
leave him there?” 

She linked her arm in his, with the 
surprising comradeship that held be- 
tween these two. “Cicely seems tired 
and out of heart, somehow—these last 
weeks. And you are worried, Roger.. 
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Why so many lawyers, and hunting 
dogs, and what not, without respite? 
There’s such a thing as halving a load 
by sharing it. Ah, now you're fiery, my 
dear; and that only makes it plainer 
how much you care for Cicely. I have 
watched you, Roger, and know. It 
has been growing all these years—you 
couldn’t root it out if you would. I shall 
not be jealous. Sometimes I’ve fancied 
that you thought too much of me 
since your father went. Roger, there’s 
no need. [I should be less lonely if I 
saw two people happy who were just 
made for each other from the start.” 

“Mother, it’s all useless. What have 
I to give her? Debts—and obligations 
to play the squire on less than noth- 
ing——” 

“Your father married me on debts, 
and we thrived on them. I came from 
the south, Roger, and learned the 


strong north-country love, because my 
husband needed it. And I’ve had so 
many happy days that I—oh, just 


thank God for the remembrance. 
They were April tears I shed above 
his grave—clear sunshine, laddie, be- 
hind the rain.” 

There could be no shams, no half 
lies, with Mrs. Hoit, and Roger knew 
that he had not been honest with her. 
If casual debts had been all, he would 
have married as blithely as his father, 
and trusted to luck for payment of the 
daily bills. 

“There is Adeline,” he said, gravely. 
“We owe her a trifle of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

‘She glanced sharply at him. These 
northmen were full of strange sur- 
prises, in spite of her long knowledge 
of them. “That is a dead debt, Roger. 
Let it rest.” 

“If it would let me rest—but it will 
not. Something my father said a day 
or two before he died—it goes haunt- 
ing me. He hoped—I know he hoped 
—that I should pay off the debt.” 

“My dear, how can you?” 
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“God knows. Let me get out into 
the open for a day or two.” She left 
it there. When her men asked to get 
out into the open, she knew that it 
was idle to do anything but wait, and 
learn at the homecoming whether they 
had found foolishness or wisdom on 
the uplands. 

Roger, during the next weeks, did 
not know what was happening to him. 
He went about the lawyers’ business 
that seemed endless as the nether tor- 
ment. He wrote many letters, met the 
declining balance at his banker’s as 
best he could; this was his way of 
“getting into the open,” and he did not 
thrive on it. But he went often, in be- 
tween, to the path that skirted Marsh- 
cotes kirkyard and the stooping head- 
stone that asked travellers to pray, of 
their charity, for the soul of Jonathan 
Shaw. He did not guess what led him 
there so often—only that his footsteps 
went that way and would not be de- 
nied. Already he felt a comradeship 
for this dead man who pleaded for 
the charity of passers-by. It was as 
if a lame dog asked his help. 

On one of these days—near dusk, 
with the scents of late July abroad— 
he was surprised by Jack Lister, cross- 
ing by way of the field path that was a 
short cut to Marsh. 

“Why, Roger, I was coming down to 
see you. You seem to be graveyard- 
gazing, by the look of you.” 

Roger turned quietly. “How does the 
appeal strike you, lile Jack?” he asked 
pointing to the leaning headstone. 

“As a bit of daft superstition, to be 
candid. We've outgrown that sort of 
old wives’ tale.” 

“Have we?” The question was 
asked in all simplicity, for Roger was 
groping through the dark, seeing a lit- 
tle gleam of light ahead, but doubtful 
of its claims to lead. 

“Centuries since. We're living in 
to-day, with steam and common sense. 
As the tree falls, so it lies.” 
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“But this Jonathan Shaw was not 
a tree. He was a man—slipping and 
getting up again, Jack—fighting it 
through to the finish. He’d done what 
he could with life—done his best, likely 
—and had left a few odd debts unpaid. 
He asks you and me to settle them for 
him.” 

“This comes of too much lawyer and 
too little exercise,” said Lister, drily. 

“Perhaps it does. I’m pretty tired, 
lile Jack.” 

Through the rest of that summer, 
and far into autumn, Roger kept his 
weariness at bay. So far as he could 
he was putting the house of Marsh 
into order; and it is no heartening pas- 
time to keep a good front to the world 
when there’s little money coming in 
and much going out. When the last 
wrestling with figures: and bank-ac- 
counts was over, he strolled up to 
Jack Lister’s house. 

“What are you doing to-morrow?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing at all, as it happens.” 

“Then I’ll call for you at nine with 
the gig. I’m sick of Marsh and pen 
and ink. There'll be the game little 
roan in the shafts, Jack. Best pack up 
your bag for a night or two.” 

Lister had played quiet watchdog to 
his friend for so long, seeing him grow 
wearier every day, that the new mood 
astonished him. “That is a bargain, 
then?” he said sharply. “No sending 
word to-morrow that your lawyer 
needs you.” 

“It’s a bargain, lile Jack. 
needs me he can whistle.” J 

They set out next day without plea 
of any sort, except to get into the 
pleasant country about Whitewell, in 
Lancashire, and have a day’s fishing 
there before going further north. With 
every mile they covered Roger’s spirits 
rose. No letters could reach him; 


If he 


there was no house over his head, ask- 
ing greedily for money at every turn; 
lile Jack and he were under the free 
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sky, with a fast-trotting mare in front 
of them. 

The day or two that Roger had 
talked of lengthened to a fortnight. 
He was a boy again, keen to pass a 
good day and a jest with countrymen 
along the road. And lile Jack could 
only wonder that his friend cast the 
cloud of worry so quickly when his 
wintertime was left behind. 

They came home at last; and Roger, 
as he set lile Jack down at the door of 
his own house, and drove home to 
Marsh, knew why he had taken his 
holiday so gaily. It was the respite 
needed before he faced that intangible, 
deep-seated call which had called him 
up the hills since he saw the leaning 
tombstone and understood that a way- 
farer, named Jonathan Shaw, had 
need of passers-by. 

What was asked of him was plain 
enough—to earn ten thousand pounds, 
and make the roof honest that shel- 


. tered Adeline by paying off its debt. 


But he could find no way of doing It; 
try as he would, he was brought back 
always to the same point—that his only 
gift with money was to spend it, like 
his forbears. 

The day after his return he went 
by instinct to Eller Beck Mead. Here 
he had known happiness; here he had 
killed the sheep-slayer; romance and 
strife were centred in this dell that 
was not to be bought at a price. By 
instinct, too, Oldroyd had gone to the 
plot of ground he coveted; and once 
again the two met at the bend of the 
track where the rowan-berries were 
ripening fast. 

“You're still not for selling?” said 
Oldroyd, blurting his thoughts out 
without pause for greeting. 

“No. Next week you'll ask it, Old- 
royd—and next year—and I shall go on 
saying no. For a busy man, you 
waste a lot of time in dreaming.” 

The other jerked his cap a little fur- 
ther back, planted his feet more firmly 
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in the path. “I allus get my way, soon 
or late. I allus did. When I war a 
lad o’ twenty, I had a fancy to leave 
loom tending—to set up my own and 
make other folk tend looms for me. 
And they laughed at me—asked what 
sort o’ notion I had o’ managing a mill. 
Well, I let ’em laugh; and, while they 
war at it, I got a few looms going; 
then a few odd more, and so on till 
I'd a tight little mill o’ my own. 
There’s a deal o’ frolic in having the 
last laugh.” 

Roger did not answer. Shadowy as 
the appeal of that leaning headstone 
in the kirkyard, some hint of the way 
to earn good money was working in 
his brain. He, too, had been “loom- 
tending” lately, though not in Old- 
royd’s way; he, too, would be glad to 
see others doing the labor, while he 
went forward into the bigger enter- 
prise of freeing Marsh House from its 
debts. 

Oldroyd mistook his silence for a 
yielding to the weight of argument. 
“Tt’s no manner o’ use fighting wi’ me,” 
he went on; “I allus win in the long 
run. When I first set out to addle 
my brass, they said I couldn’t. And I 
says “There’s no such thing as can’t,’ 
says I—‘not to a lad wi’ a heart that’s 
got staying-power.’ Staying-power, 
young Squire—summat that goes 
steady and strong, like the piston of 
an engine—ye folk o’ th’ old, decaying 
breed know naught o’ that sort o’ 
power. Talk o’ hunting and sich like 
foolery—it’s a bairn’s game. For pleas- 
ure give me th’ sweaty heat o’ a mill 
when all the looms are rattling fit to 
deafen ye.” 

Roger’s first impulse—one of many 
during the last years—was to take 
Oldroyd by the neck and breeches, and 
eject him as a trespasser. The mrn’s 
impertinence was so astounding and 
deliberate that there seemed no other 
reasonable course. And yet he halted; 
for the discipline of figures, and death- 
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duties, and the barren country he had 
trodden since his father’s death, had 
made him chary of all impulses. 

Oldroyd stood there, defiant, keen to 
humiliate the owner of a crumbling 
house. And Roger—suddenly, as if it 
came into his two hands from the sky 
—knew the road he had to take. It 
was in the blood of him that doubt was 
a worry always; but, when the fence 
to be taken lay clear ahead, he rode 
for it gamely whatever broken coun- 
try chanced to lie between. 

For a moment he stood looking at 
Oldroyd with an odd glance of wonder. 
This man who coveted the Mead had 
given strength and a clear purpose to 
the owner of it. The struggle that 
had gone before—the fight that was to 
come—left Roger in a quiet backwater 
for a moment. The humor of it all 
was so insistent that he laughed. 

“Ay,” said Oldroyd, “I shall own the 
Mead, soon or late. Ye’d laugh if 


Judgment Day were nigh-handy, ye 
squires—that’s where we God-fearing 


folk have the best o’ ye always at a 
bargain.” 

Roger felt bigger than his natural 
height, somehow, and the other’s squat 
figure showed something smaller than 
its wont. “The millrights are sold al- 
ready, Oldroyd—over your head, while 
you were dreaming in the dell 
here.” 

“Sold?” The man’s face grew grey 
and pinched. “I cannot thoyle it, I 
tell ye. I’ve hungered for this dell as 
a lad hungers for his lass, come kiss- 
ing-time.” 

“It’s sold,” said Roger impassively. 

“For how much?” 

“Ten thousand, Oldroyd.” 

“Then you’ve met a madman some- 
where.” 

“You're right, I think; but money 
talks, Oldroyd—that’s your own gospel, 
eh?” 

After he had gone, Oldroyd stood 
looking forlornly at the land that could 
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not be his. Money-getting had left 
him no leisure to find a wife and chil- 
dren, growing like garden-flowers into 
the hard granite of his soul. Instead 
—since every man must have the for- 
ward dream or its counterfeit—he had 
built poetry about this plot of land. 
The water-flow was ceaseless, in the 
driest summer; it lay flat and wide be- 
tween the hills, with space for deep- 
dug ponds. It was meant by Heaven, 
as he viewed life, for the prosperous 
hum of looms. 

The man was transfigured by sorrow. 
He reached out empty hands to the 
hollow that had been sold to some 
want-wit for ten thousand pounds. 

“I’d have given him that, and more, 
if I'd known he could have asked it,” 
he said. “Life’s done and overed with, 
now I’ve lost the Mead.” 

Roger, as he went down to Marsh, 
found his old, swinging stride. He was 
rid of doubt, at any rate, and the sacri- 
fice ahead had not touched him on the 
raw as yet. There was no such word 
as “can’t”—Oldroyd had said it with 
conviction—and he would learn to har- 
ness and drive the water-power that 
ran, an unbroken colt as yet, through 
Eller Beck Mead. The old life of the 
moors was changing round him; his 
fortunes were altered beyond recognt- 
tion; but he was unchanged at heart. 
Already he was thinking of the Mead 
in terms of horseflesh. 

Halfway down Barguest Lane he 
met Mrs. Holt, coming up with a bas- 
ket in her hand. “Charity again, 
mother?’ he asked, turning to join her. 

“No, strict business, Roger. I prom- 
ised old Dan Feather a sitting of Wy- 
andotte eggs in exchange for a kitten 
that I took a fancy to last week.” 

“Very strict business, on Dan’s side 
of the bargain. But why didn’t you 
send the eggs, mother? You look 
tired.” 

“Just so tired, my dear, that [I 
needed to go out and do something. 
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If you men really knew how life helps 
you at every turn—you take a gun un- 
der your arm when you’re worried, or 
a rod, or some other childish imple- 
ment—and you kill your worries. We 
can only go exchanging eggs for a 
kitten, to secure a half-mile walk.— 
There,” she broke off contritely, “I 
never had patience with complaining 
folk. Men or women—their burdens 
are pretty equal, Roger—and the free 
sky over us, in spite of din and 
smoke.” 

Roger glanced at his mother with 
new understanding. Before his own 
troubles crowded thick about him, le 
had not guessed what went to the 
making of her broad, charitable cour- 
age. Now he looked back along the 
years and remembered many outposts 
she had kept against on-coming odds 
of debts and harassment. It was his 
hour of keen insight, because it was 
the hour of his renunciation. 

He strolled up the hill with her, and 
they found Feather standing at his 
mistal-gate. 

“You drove a fine bargain, Dan,” 
said Roger drily. “I’ve come up to see 
the kitten.” 

“She’s marlaking somewhere round 
the mistals, Mr. Roger—I should say, 
Squire—and you'll just have to take 
my word for her. A rare stable-cat 
she’ll make—mice or rats—and I 
wouldn’t have sold her for ten shil- 
lings, if Mrs. Holt hadn’t asked me, 
like, to swop her for a clutch of eggs.” 

“You'd have drowned her next day, 
if you’d seen no chance of a bargain. 
Come, Dan, be honest. We know each 
other by this time.” 

“That’s where you're so plaguey, 
Squire. You read into a body’s heart, 
like, and there’s no manner o’ use in 
pretending. I’d not like to have a horse- 
deal wi’ ye, I own.” 

The old sinner was so much a part 
of the ancient order, so fragrant of the 
many yesterdays, that they gave him 
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a friendly hand-grip before going down 
the hill to Marsh again. And Mrs. 
Holt hugged the kitten to her breast, 
because she had lost much, and needed 
some warm, living thing to cherish. 

“What has happened to you, Roger?” 
she asked, half down the lane. “You 
are gay for the first timé since your 
father died.” 

“I’ve found my road, mother, for the 
first time since—since he went. The 
mill-rights of Eller Beck have gone, 
once for all.” 

She halted in the middle of the road. 
The keen trouble of the last few 
months had undermined her strength, 
her trust. “How did you dare? Is all 
the old faith crumbling? Your father 
laid one obligation on you—to keep 
the Mead against all comers. You 
were not to sell at any price.” 

“Except to the debt we owe to Alli- 
son. His wishes were exact, mother.” 


“Roger, he’ll not rest in his grave, I 
tell you, if Oldroyd builds his mill. I 
grow superstitious these days. There'll 


be the Dog coming shadowy down the 
lane to haunt us. He’ll whine at the 
door, the night through, while the mill 
is building.” 

“Not if I build it,” 
sharply. 

“You? It—it is not a time for jest- 
ing. If you guessed how tired I am— 
how tired——” 

“We're all tired nowadays,” he put 
in, with a new tone of mastery. “Do 
you remember, mother, how you told 
me once to go down into the battle, 
with my two hands and my strength, 
and fight? Well, my coat is off.” 

Mrs. Holt had her heart’s desire at 
last; but it came in an unexpected 
guise, and she grew petulant, as a 
maid in her teens might do. “You do 
not understand, boy. The grease of it 
all—the sharp, money-getting men 
against you—your inexperience.” 

“I’m taking my chance,” said Roger 
simply. 


said Roger 
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Through all the surprises of this 
moorland which she had accepted as 
her own, because it was her husband's, 
Mrs. Holt had known none so sudden 
and unbelievable as this. The thought 
of Roger—easy-going, readier to part 
with money than to save it—building 
a mill, and making profits in a world 
of barter, was ludicrous. It tickled 
her sense of humor. “My dear, 
you’ve a big heart—but so little com- 
mon sense somehow.” 

He felt again the appeal of that 
leaning headstone which asked him to 
pray for the soul of Jonathan Shaw. 
It was not Jonathan’s appeal now; it 
was his father’s, to clear Marsh of the 
shame attaching to a debt of many 
thousands; it seemed to Roger—walk- 
ing doubtfully as yet along untried 
roads—that among the dead there is 
a fine freemasonry, each calling to the 
living to aid their needier brothers in 
the lands beyond. 

“Tt seems like foolery to me, mother 
—but I’m going to build that mill.” 

He was her only son. She knew 
him through and through, as women 
do who have spent all their mother- 
love on one man-child. She knew that 
he was riding, fearless and alert, to 
take the fence ahead; but he had no 
knowledge of the horsemanship man 
asked of man, down yonder where the 
mills belched out their smoke. At the 
eleventh hour she tried to keep him by 
her side—because the task was hard 
for the lad she had suckled, and 
prayed for, and seen grow up to man- 
hood. She longed to keep him at her 
side, and sought about for logic. 

“There’s Cicely,” she said, “All the 
moorside knows that you’re mated, you 
two, whether the news comes soon or 
late.” 

Through the storm and darkness 
Roger had fought out that battle—or 
thought he had. “If Cicely cares— 
she’s a child yet, and cannot know—if 
she cares, mother, she will wait, 
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though we're gray before our debts are 
paid.” 

Mrs. Holt glanced curiously at him. 
There was a new man in the making; 
he was not the Roger she had known. 
And suddenly she turned away, and as 
suddenly turned to face him again. 

“Go build your mill, laddie. Your 
father—my dear, how many days I 
have to remember and be thankful for! 
—he loved and trusted me in just that 
way. It is rosemary to women, that 
kind of trust.” 

“Where’s Adeline?” he asked, by and 
by, chary of sentiment these days, be- 
cause his heart was full of many im- 
pulses—rebellion, and eagerness to help 
the dead father, and a love that tan- 
gled all life’s straight issues. “I met 
Jabe o’ the Barns on the road just 
now, and he gave some message for her 
—about a puppy she wanted, or some- 
thing.” 

“Or something,” echoed Mrs. Holt 
tartly. “You were quite right to half- 
forget the message, Roger. She is 
gardening by halves, and rearing poul- 
try by halves—feeding them one day, 
and forgetting them the next—living 
altogether the country life, as she sees 
— 

“You’re rather hard on 
mother.” 

“Oh, no, my dear. I was, when she 
first came, because all women are jeal- 
ous of intruders. Now I am—simply 
just. Twenty times a day I prove 
Adeline, and find her always the same. 
She bends to the least puff of wind.” 

Roger, remembering Jabe’s message 
later on, sought Adeline through the 
house, and found her at last in the 
gun-room. She did not hear him open 
the door, though he made noise 
enough. The sun was westering over 
Marshcotes kirk, and the red glow lit 
Adeline’s trim, small figure as she 
stooped over the table in the window- 
niche. She was sticking pins—one by 


Adeline, 


one, deliberately, as if a prayer went 
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out with each—into a little image made 
of wax. 

Roger stood dismayed. The thing 
he watched was absurd and childish; 
but about the gun-room, sacred to all 
good thoughts of sport in the open, 
there was a curious, stifled air, as if 
evil odors haunted it. 

“Adeline, what are you doing?’ he 
asked sharply. 

She turned, was bewildered for the 
moment, then recovered the laughing 
self-possession that was her charm. 
“Play-acting, Roger. I watched a 
country-lass doing it—oh, months ago 
—and wondered what it felt like. So 
I tried. Your superstitions are so 
picturesque, and ——” 

“Be quiet!” he said, peremptorily. 
“We-—we do not jest about supersti- 
tions here at Marsh. Child, you—you 
do not understand.” 

She did not know her easy-going 
comrade—her guardian, now that the 
old Squire was dead—in this stormy 
mood. He was not himself, but a man 
big with the travail of many genera- 
tions that had looked for Barguest’s 
coming,-and feared him, and trampled 
down the fear with fine, hard-bitten 
courage. 

“I was rough, Adeline,” he said by 
and by. “You don’t know us folk up 
here—just yet.” 

In five minutes she had pursuaded 
him—now that his contrite, easy-going 
mood had returned—that she was a 
kitten in their midst, too soft and 
bonny for the hard, north-country 
ways. But, seek as she would, she 
found no answer to the call of her 
heart. He was friendly; he liked her 
to be about the house when he came 
back from roaming of one kind or 
another; the quietness of his regard 
was maddening to this woman who 
had only found one clear purpose in 
her life as yet. 

“What have you been doing, to-day, 
Roger?” she asked, with the bendable, 














quiet air that once had deceived even 
Mrs. Holt’s quiet vision. 

“I’ve been looking at a headstone,” 
he answered grimly. “It leans over 
the kirkyard wall, and asks us all to 
pray for the soul of Jonathan Shaw.” 

“Oh, more superstition! You're rid- 
dled with it, all you men up here.” 

He strode up and down for a while. 
His life nowadays was growing full of 
silences that asked room for his grow- 
ing stature. 

“Adeline,” he said, turning suddenly, 
“T should not play that game too often. 
if I were you. Sticking pins into a bit 
of wax ——” 

“It’s childish,” she admitted, with 
her pleasant laugh. “The pastime 
tires me already, Roger.” 

“It is not childish. Prayers go out— 
one sort or another ——” 

“You’re so serious nowadays. What 
prayers? I was only playing at being 
a country-wench, and sticking pins 
into—whose effigy, Roger? Perhaps it 
was yours, just for the fun of teach- 
ing you to be less serious.” 

He touched her on the arm sharply. 
“Don’t play that game again.” 

“No, my lord, no!” she protested, 
with her disarming smile. “You’re my 
guardian, of course—I had forgotten.” 

“You are very young, Adeline,” he 
laughed. “Give up your nursery 
toys.” 

After he had gone she remade her 
image of Cicely with extreme care, and 
went through her heathen ritual again. 
There was another Barguest in their 
midst, had Roger guessed it—the ward 
brought home from Lancashire by the 
old Squire. 

Mrs. Holt met Roger as he came into 
the roomy hall. “Jabe o’ the Barns 
is in the kitchen. He’s asking for 
you.” 

Jabe was not a creditor, or a farmer 
asking for repairs to house and out- 
buildings; he was just a man, as God 
and country air had made him, ana 
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Roger went down the passage, glad to 
meet a friend who had gone through 
mixed weather with him on the up- 
lands. He halted on the threshold of 
the kitchen. There was a big fire red- 
dening the hearth. Clothes were Ury- 
ing in front of it, and overhead the 
oatcake was hanging on the créel. 
Jabe was bantering the maids, in his 
slow, rheumatic way; and the Squire 
listened, because this was all the life 
of yesterday—the life that warmed the 
heart of him—the life that was in the 
giving-up. 

Jabe glanced round, saw _ the 
master, and got up as quickly as his 
legs would let him. “I came about 
them ferrets ye asked for, Squire. 
They’re lying snug i’ my pocket—as 
likely a brood o’ devils as iver set 
tooth into a man.” 

The Squire glanced round him. He 
saw, with pitiless clearness, the maids 
who had risen more alertly than lame 
Jabe. The warmth of the kitchen—the 
smell of drying clothes—the deference 
of these folk to the kind traditions of a 
dying house—they stifled Roger for the 
moment. His heart went out to the 
days that had been built up of neigh- 
borly, quiet friendship between gentle 
and simple on-the moorside. Then he 
remembered Eller Beck Mead. 

He bought the ferrets. “I shall not 
want them yet,” he said. “Keep them 
for me, Jabe, till I need them. You 
do a bit of rabbiting on your own, they 
tell me.” 

They laughed at the old jest; for 
Jabe, in the matter of poaching, was 
the spoiled rascal of the countryside. 

“I know a coney when I see ‘un, 
Squire—that’s about all. As for net- 


ting *em on the sly—it wouldn't be- 
seem me, like, to go taking goods that 
belong to my betters.” 

“Good-night, Jabe. Don’t ever re- 
form—I should miss that poacher’s 
gravity of yours.” 

I've getten too old, I 


“Reform? 
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reckon, to lig i’ a new bed. I might 
-well shift into a worse ’un.” 

The Squire went down the passage, 
and out into the garden. All was 
orderly and peaceful. Cawing rooks, 
slumber-song of the stream, scent of 
many old-world flowers, entreated him 
to peaceful thoughts. But in his heart 
there was no peace. He had said 
good-night to Jabe o’ the Barns—and 
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only he knew what a long good-bye it 
was to all that made life fragrant for 
him. 

He stood and listened to the tinkle 
of the stream, till it began to sing, with 
maddening repetition, “Pray for the 
soul of Jonathan Shaw.” 

“Oh, I’m tired!” he said at last, 
turning to go indoors—“tired already, 
with all the hill in front.” 


(To be continued.) 





DESCARTES AND THE PRINCESSES. 


When our philosophical researches 
reveal the spectacle of two ladies con- 
tending for the sole possession of one 
philosopher, there are certain infer- 
ences which it is fairly warrantable to 
draw. The teacher is sure, in such a 
case, to have been more to the ladies 
—or, at all events, to one of them— 
than the teaching; for, otherwise, each 
of them would have been only too de- 
lighted to see him compassing sea and 
land in order to make a proselyte of 
the other. And, equally of course, the 
philosopher whose exclusive devotion 
has thus been fought for must have 
recommended himself by personal qual- 
ities which are rare among. philoso- 
phers. 

For the spectacle is not a frequent 
one. We do not read that the maids 
and matrons of Kénigsberg competed 
thus for the privilege of sitting sepa- 
rately at the feet of Immanuel Kant; 
nor does the arrival of Herbert 
Spencer in a Bayswater boarding- 
house appear ever to have occasioned 
any immoderate exhibition of feminine 
jealousy. On the contrary. The Prus- 
sian Sage was readily suffered to take 
his daily walk without any female 
companion hanging on his arm; while 
his English successor and rival was 
permitted, without any coquettish re- 
monstrance, to stuff his ears with cot- 
ton wool, in order that his meditations 


might not be disturbed by the babble 
of the lady boarders at the dinner- 
table. But the case of Descartes was 
different—and therefore notable. 

Descartes, that is to say, was not 
at all the sort of philosopher whom 
women call “musty” or “snuffy”: not 
in the least like the professors whom 
one encounters in the pages of Middle- 
march or Belinda. He “knew his man- 
ners,” having been a military officer 
in his time, and was not only a deep 
thinker but also a ladies’ man. For 
him, therefore, two women did com- 
pete: not two ordinary women, but 
two Princesses—the two most culti- 
vated Princesses of his time. He was 
the favorite philosopher of Princess 
Elizabeth—the blue-stocking grand- 
daughter of our own James I.; and he 
was also the favorite philosopher of 
Queen Christina of Sweden. Though 
he certainly was not the lover of 
eitber of them—being a middle-aged 
gentleman of irreproachable behavior 
—he contrived to set them by the ears. 
Each of them aspired to be his favor- 
ite pupil; and though he himself would 
willingly, so to say, have put the office 
of favorite pupil in commission, they 
would not permit him to do so. The 
story is worth telling, and need not be 
prefaced with an exposition of the 
Cartesian philosophy. 


We must begin with Christina, 
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whose biographers, whether they have 
praised or blamed her, have generally 
failed to do her justice or to draw any 
convincing portrait of her. Perhaps 
we shall visualize her most satisfac- 
torily if we imagine a brilliant Girton 
girl suddenly elevated to the throne 
of a country which, at that time, pos- 
sessed neither art por literature—nor 
apy desire for either. Swedish tastes 
and (Swedish habits in that first half 
of the seventeenth century were coarse; 
and Sweden, in its general attitude 
towards culture was, and proposed to 
remain, a Martha, not a Mary. Edu- 
cation was ill-provided for. Languages, 
living and dead, could be learnt in the 
country, but not science or philoso- 
phy. Christina, therefore, began with 
the study of languages; and it was 
only because she was an exceptional 
woman, and not in the least like the 
generality of the Swedes, that she 
went further. One might compare her 
case, in the early years of her reign, 
to that of a precocious child in a crass 
Philistine family: eager to learn, but 
not thought much the more of for that 
by any one except her teachers—rer 
garded even by some of her teachers 
as being “too clever by half.” 

Such a child, as we all know, in- 
fallibly seeks, and generally finds, a 
sympathetic friend outside the crass 
Philistine circle; and Christina was 
fortunate in finding the friend she 
wanted in the French Ambassador, 
Chanut—a cultivated amateur who 
might just as easily have been a man 
of letters as a diplomatist—such an 
Ambassador, we may say, mutatis 
mutandis, as the first Earl of Lytton, 
Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr. Bryce, and M. 
Jusserand. From him Christina got 
her first glimpse at the great world 
of culture beyond the Swedish border. 
The men whom she was beginning to 
know from their books were his per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances. He 
knew how they talked—he told Chris- 
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tina how they taiked; she learnt from 
him what a French salon could be 
like. 

And the talk of a French salon dif- 
fered from that of the Swedish Court 
as the talk of an Oxford common- 
room differs from that of the commer- 
cial room in a Birmingham hotel. 
Christina realized the difference; most 
likely ber imagination exaggerated it. 
Sbe felt herself moved by the ambition 
to shine In the sort of society which 
the Ambassador depicted with such 
eloquence. What was the use, she 
asked herself, of being a Queen if one 
could not do so? She both could do 
so, and would do so; and her sympa- 
thetic friend the Ambassador must 
help her and show her how. 

The Ambassador appears to have 
been her confidant in other matters 
too. She seems to have told him, long 
before she told anyone else, that she 
was tired of the nuisance of royal 
pomp, and of the prosy Lutheran re- 
ligion, with its pretentious prayers and 
interminable sermons. But those were 
later confidences. The first confidence 
was to the effect that Christina 
wanted to meet the clever people who 
wrote the clever books; that, as it was 
impossible for her to visit them, she 
would like them to visit her; that, as 
Swedish scholars—or those who passed 
for scholars in Sweden—were not 
clever enough to be interesting, she 
wished to be put in communication 
with foreign scholars. She relied up- 
on M. Chanut for that: he knew the 
right people—would he make out a 
list? And, of course, M. Chanut re- 
plied that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure. 

So there began an interesting inter- 
change of correspondence and cour- 
tesies. The Queen wrote flattering let- 
ters; the scholars rejoined with eulogistic 
sets of Latin verse; the Queen compli- 
mented them on their Latin verses, re- 
warded them with generous gifts, and 
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invited them to come and stay with 
her. Not all of them accepted the in- 
vitations; some of them made excuses. 
The journey was too long; the Swedish 
climate was too severe; their wives 
could not spare them, &c. But several 
came. We are told that at one time 
Christina had as many as twenty for- 
eigu scholars hanging about her Court, 
to the intense annoyance of native 
noblemen, to whom scholarship was 
doubly odious because it was an im- 
ported grace, and foreigners were 
doubly detestable because Christina 
gave some of them public appoint- 
ments as librarians and curators of 
Museums. The feeling about them 
was, no doubt, a good deal like the 
feeling about Germans at the early 
Court of Queen Victoria—only more 
so. And the most illustrious of the 
foreigners thus invited—and also the 
most warmly recommended—was Des- 
cartes, who was Chanut’s intimate 
and particular friend; and the trouble 
which gives us a story to tell arose be- 
cause Descartes was not a free and 
unattached philosopher, but had al- 
lowed himself to be, so to say, “re- 
tuined” as the philosophical adviser of 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine. Or that, 
at all events, was Elizabeth’s view of 
the matter. 

Elizabeth was the daughter of 
Frederick V. of Bohemia, who lost his 
throne and passed into exile in the 
early days of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Our Charles I. was her cousin, and 
Rupert of the Rhine was one of her 
brothers. Her father being dead, she 
was living with her mother, in exile, 
at The Hague. She was a woman of 
great charm—sufficiently, though not 
exceptionally, beautiful, intellectually 
alert, but disposed to melancholy be- 
cause of the misfortunes of her house. 
The family subsisted on the charity 
of the Dutch Government, and had a 
hard struggle to keep up appearances; 
and Elizabeth’s mother, soured by her 
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disappointments, was not particularly 


sympathetic to her. Descartes, who 
had, for some time, been living near 
The Hague, was presented; and it is 
not clear whether he offered, or Bliza- 
beth solicited, the consolations of 
philosophy. At all events, those conso- 
lations were at once forthcoming, and 
were very gratefully accepted. 

The philosopher, as we have seen, 
was no ordinary philosopher, and the 
Princess was no ordinary Princess— 
which was important, for Descartes 
was particular. He had not only trav- 
elled, but had lived and loved, and 
was the father of a natural daughter, 
whose life he wrote in the preface of 
a work intended for publication; but 
his heart by no means went out to all 
women—or even to all blue-stockings. 
Apna Schurmann, the mystic, for in- 
stance, though she was known as the 
Muse of Holland, repelled instead of 
attracted him, because her interests 
were too exclusively religicus. She was 
continually reading the Bible; “and 
Descartes,” says his biographer, “was 
amazed that a person of her intel- 
Jectual calibre gave so much time to 
such unimportant matters”—an appre- 
ciation which is confirmed by one of 
his own letters:— 


“That man Voetius” (he wrote of her 
teacher) “has spoiled Mile. Schurmann. 
She has a genuine talent for poetry, 
painting, and other agreeable accom- 
plishments; but, instead of cultivating 
them, she has, for the last five or six 
years, been entirely occupied with 
theological controversies, with the re- 
sult that decent people will have 
nothing to say to her.” 


Elizabeth herself was eventually to 
become an Abbess; but that develop- 
ment was still remote when she made 
Descartes’s acquaintance. She had 


failed to find a husband—chiefly, it 
would seem, because she was poor and 
a Protestant; and it may very well be 
that the breaking off of several en- 
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gagements—though no one of the 
matches would have been exactly a 
love-match—had something to do with 
her melancholia. She fied for refuge, 
however, not to religion, but to litera- 
ture, metaphysics—and even mathe- 
matics. These were matters in which 
Descartes was better able to help her 
than any of his contemporaries; and 
he plunged in medias res with an ad- 
dress which shows him to have been 
a courtier as well as a metaphysician 
and mathematician, indicating, in one 
of his very first fetters, his delight in 
hearing “conversation of more than 
human quality proceeding from a form 
of such beauty as painters attribute to 
the angels.” 

That was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence, long lost and only recently 
rediscovered, which continued for 
many years, and was the outward 
manifestation of a beautiful and per- 
fectly innocent friendship. Descartes 
set Elizabeth many difficult problems 
in the higher mathematics, and freely 
discussed with her such matters as the 
freedom of the will, the immortality of 
the soul, and the proper place of the 
emotions in a sane philosophy of life. 
She was quite capable of understand- 
ing—the objections which she raised 
to his system had far more in them 
than those of his theological opponents; 
so that his dedication to her of his 
Principia Philosophie was only an act 
of justice. He also took a tender in- 
terest in hér health, and gave her 
sound medical udvice when she went 
to take the waters at Spa and Horn- 
hausen. “I assure you,” she replied, 
“that the doctors who saw me every 
day and observed all my symptoms 
did not diagnose my malady as well as 
you did, or prescribe such efficacious 
remedies.” 

A beautiful friendship truly—as 
beautiful as it was innocent, and as 
innocent as it was beautiful; but un- 
fortunately—as is so apt to happen in 
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such cases—the lady and the philoso- 
pher did not take quite the same view 
of it. The courtier-philosopher’s heart 
was capacious—he was willing to 
shine anywhere with the magnificent 
impartiality of the sun; the lady con- 
sidered that he ought to be satisfied 
with shining in Holland and on her. 
It would not have mattered if tempta- 
tion had not been thrust upon him— 
for he certainly was not looking for 
temptation; but it so happened that, 
at the time when Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine, had the greatest need of a 
philosopher, Christina of Sweden was 
looking out for one. And Christina 
was famous, whereas Elizabeth was 
obscure; and Elizabeth was thirty, 
whereas Christina was only twenty. 
So when a letter came from Stockholm 
to The Hague, the little rift within the 
lute was opened. 

Just as Descartes had been accus- 
tomed to put problems to Blizabeth, 
so now Christina put a problem to 
Descartes. She wanted to know—she, 
an impertinent chit of twenty, as 
Elizabeth doubtless esteemed her, 
wanted to know—whether the abuse 
of hatred or the abuse of love opened 
the door to the more perilous possi- 
bilities. She not only wanted to know, 
but she wanted Descartes to come all 
the way to Sweden in order to tell 
her. It seemed to Descartes a per- 
fectly natural, and to Elizabeth a most 
unreasonable request. She was too 
proud, or too diffident, to ask him not 
to comply with it, but she hinted her 
desire with feminine indirectness; 
while he, on his part, was deaf to her 
hints, and made it clear that, though 
he was a ladies’ philosopher, neither 
his experiences nor his incomparable 
powers of abstract reasoning had 
taught him how to read a woman’s 
heart. 

His idea seems to have been that, as 
he was equally admired by two bril- 
liant ladies, the best thing that he 
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could do would be to bring the two 
brilliant ladies together; and he pro- 
ceeded, with a clumsiness more char- 
acteristic of a philosopher than of a 
man of the world, to tell each of the 
two ladies how profound was his ad- 
miration for the other. He told Chris- 
tina—or rather begged Chanut to tell 
her-—that the eulogies of her which 
had reached his ears were quite credi- 
ble to him, because his acquaintance 
with Elizabeth had taught him to what 
sublime heights feminine genius and 
virtue could rise, and “how superior 
persons of noble birth are to others.” 
To Elizabeth, on the other hand, he 
confided his intention to insert in his 
letters to Christina, unless expressly 
forbidden, “something which will in- 
spire her with the desire for Your 
Highness’s friendship’; and he further 
wrote to Elizabeth—repeating Chanut’s 
panegyric on Christina:— 

“What I. hear of her inspires me 
with such esteem for her that I feel 
sure that you and she would be worthy 
to converse together; and, as there are 
so few other people in the world who 
are worthy of either of you, I think it 
might not be difficult for Your High- 
ness to form a close friendship with 
her—a consummation which would not 
only be agreeable to Your Highness, 
but seems desirable on _ various 
grounds.” 

So grossly do abstract thinkers 
blunder when trying to think out con- 
crete problems complicated by factors 
undreamt of in their philosophies. For 
of course, human nature—especially 
feminine human nature—being what 
it is, Christina wanted Elizabeth in 
Stockholm as little as Elizabeth 
wanted Christina at The Hague. Each 
of them proposed to have Descartes all 
to herself; and Descartes would have 
to choose between them. He was so 
obtuse, and so susceptible to flattery 
—and they, on their parts, were so 
delicate and indirect in their dealings 
with him—that he never realized 
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either that Elizabeth was sulking or 
that Christina was triumphing. But 
so it was. 

Descartes, in fact, was thinking a 
good deal more about himself than 
about either of the ladies who admired 
him; and his first letter to Christina 
shows how completely his eyes had 
been dazzled by the distinction shown 
to him:— 

“Madam,—If a letter had come to 
me from Heaven, and I had seen it fall 
from the clouds with my own eyes, I 
could not have been more surprised, or 
have received it with more respect 
and veneration than the communica- 
tion which Your Majesty has deigned 
to send me inspires. I feel myself so 
little worthy of the expression of 
thanks contained in it that I can only 
accept it as a favor and an act of 
grace for which I shall always owe 
Your Majesty a debt which I shall 
never be able to pay.” 

Et cetera: we realize the fulsome- 
ness of it when we remember that the 
writer was a middle-aged philosopher, 
the most distinguished of his time, and 
the recipient a girl of twenty. And 
the fulsomeness of the philosopher 
was equalled by his blindness. Des- 
cartes sincerely believed, not, of 
course, that Elizabeth desired to get 
rid of him, but, at least, that she re- 
joiced to see him honored, and would 
cheerfully sacrifice her personal incli- 
nations to his greater glory. He did 
not mean to hurt her—he did not 
know that he hurt her—when he talked 
in a light way of the possibility of his 
taking up his residence permanently in 
Sweden :— 

“For my own part” (he wrote) “I am 
not attached to any particular dwell- 
ing-place, and I should make no great 
difficulty about transferring myself 
from the Low Countries, or even from 
France, to that distant land, if I could 
be assured of a quiet life there—and 
that though there were no inducement 
beyond the beauty of the scenery to 
attract me thither.” 
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That assuredly was cruel; and the 
sting can hardly have been removed 
by the concluding assurance that Des- 
cartes would be giad if Elizabeth were 
going to Sweden too, and that, wher- 
ever he might be, he would gladly 
render her any service in his power. 
To think that, after all those years of 
close philosophical communion, he at- 
tached no more importance to his dis- 
ciple’s society than that! Why could 
he not understand? 

But he thought that he did under- 
stand. He was not himself in love, 
and therefore could perceive no grounds 
for jealousy—no reason why these 
two young women, equally brilliant 
and equally iateresting, should quarrel 
about him. On the contrary, he ad- 
hered to the opinion that they ought 
to know each other; and so he duly 
set out for Sweden, and wrote to 
Elizabeth, soon after his arrival, to 
say that “neither change of air nor 
change of climate” could diminish his 
devotion to her, and that he had lost 
no time in laboring at his great project 
of uniting in the bonds of cordial 
amity the two Princesses who were 
already united in the bonds of a com- 
mon affection for himself. 

He saw Christina twice, and then 
he wrote to Elizabeth:— 


“She has all the virtue and more 
than the merit which common report 
attributes to her. The generosity and 
dignity displayed in her smallest ac- 
tions are corabined with a gentleness 
and a goodness of heart which compel 
all the friends of virtue who have the 
honor of approaching her to devote 
themselves exclusively to her service.” 

That “exclusively” was a very un- 
kind cut; but Descartes, like another 
philosopher’s spaniel, was unconscious 
of the mischief that he did. He con- 
tinned with the kindest of motives, 
dealing what was meant to be the 
master stroke:— 


“One of the first questions which she 
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asked me was whether I could give 
her news of you, and I allowed no af- 
fectation to hinder me from setting 
forth my high opinion of Your High- 
ness. I had remarked her magna- 
nimity, and was sure that she would 
not be jealous, just as I am sure that 
Your Highness will feel no jealousy 
in reading my account of this great 
Queen’s sentiments.” 

It was very well meant, but it was 
very foolish—“so like & man,” as 
women readers will probably add: 
violating, as it did so grossly, the un- 
written law that a man must always 
muffle his enthusiasm when praising 
one woman to another. As if Bliza- 
beth wished to be regaled with lauda- 
tions of the generosity and magna- 
nimity of the rival who had taken her 
philosopher away from her! Nothing is 
less surprising than that she continued 
to sulk; and it would have been 
strange if her temper had been im- 
proved by the succeeding letter, in 
which Descartes went into details con- 
cerning Christina’s studies—the very 
same studies into which he had once in- 
itiated Elizabeth—professed himself on 
such terms with Her Majesty that he 
could “speak his mind to her quite 
freely,” and praised her tactful con- 
sideration for his tastes and habits. 
He was excused, he wrote, from cere- 
monial attendance at levées, but was 
frequently received in informal audi- 
ence—ttte-d-téte. “That,” he concluded, 
“is just what suits me.” 

Just what suited him! One can im- 
agine the pain given, however unin- 
tentionally, by those words; and one 
can also picture Blizabeth’s hopes, first 
raised, then crushed again, by Des- 
cartes’ references to the probable 
duration of his sojourn. “After all,” 
he began, “in spite of my great ven- 
eration for Her Majesty, I do not 
think I am likely to be detained in the 
country after next summer.” That 
prophecy roused, we may be sure, a 
pleasant flutter; but then the wet 
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blanket fell on the expectation. 
“Still,” the conclusion ran, “I can 
make no promises about the future, 
but can only assure Your Highness 
that I hope to remain always, etc., etc., 
ete.” 

That was Elizabeth’s intimation that 
Christina had definitely triumphed; 
and there is no reason whatever for 
supposing Christina to have been in- 
different to the triumph. Moreover, 
there was a little detail—not so little, 
we may be sure, to Elizabeth—which 
must have made her defeat the more 
exasperating to her. Descartes, she 
learnt, remembering the days when he 
had been a military dandy, had attired 
himself for his journey to Stockholm 
as if for conquest in other fields than 
those of intellectual strife. A friend, 
whe saw him off, was much impressed 
by the magnificence of his appearance 
and apparel: his carefully curled wig, 
his pointed shoes, and his richly em- 
broidered gloves; his easy air of a pol- 
ished man of the world—‘“a courtier 
dressed for the part.” Even the pilot 
of the vessel on which he landed in 
Sweden had been dazzled and had 
said so. “Madam,” he had replied to 
Christina, wher she questioned him 
about his passenger, “it is not a mere 
man that I bring you—it is a demi- 
god.” 

If only it had been his habit thus to 
embellish himself! If only he had thus 
made the Birds of Paradise his models 
when he had called upon Elizabeth! 
But it seems that he had not, and that 
his sudden assumption of outward 
glory, in order to make a favorable im- 
pression upon Another, struck her as 
a slight, and almost as a slap in the 
face. Hence that fit of sulks of which 
we have spoken. Hence the veiled 
malice of her reply to the letter just 
quoted. 

She is not in the least jealous, she 
protests; and we know what a woman 
means when she thinks it necessary 


to say that. How, she asks, can she 
help admiring “a person so accom- 
piisbed”—one who “acquits our sex of 
the charges of weakness and imbecil- 
ity preferred against it by the 
pedants?” And then comes the irony, 
wrapped up in compliments. No 
doubt, Elizabeth says, Christina will 
soon come to prefer the Cartesian 
philosophy to those philological studies 
to which she appears, so far, to have 
confined her interests. How wonder- 
ful that she should be able to find time 
for philosophy as well as politics—the 
two pursuits being so different and so 
exacting that either of them might 
be expected to monopolize the atten- 
tion of a student who really aimed at 
proficiency! As for Christina’s polite 
references to herself:— 

“I attribute them solely to her desire 
to oblige you by giving you the oppor- 
tunity of exercising that virtue of 
charity which you have displayed on 
various other occasions; and I have to 
thank you for my place in her good 
opinion: which place I shall preserve 
the more easily because I shall never 
have the honor of being known to Her 
Majesty otherwise than through the 
account which you give of me. Still, I 
am capable of one act of disloyalty 
against her, and am glad that your 
extreme veneration for her is not go- 
ing to compel you to spend all the 
rest of your life in Sweden.” 

It is more than feminine—it is feline. 
Not otherwise would Elizabeth have 
written if she had had to resign to a 
rival one who, besides being her philo- 
Sophical adviser, was her lover. One 
suspects—one may even go a little 
further than suspecting—that she had 
at least lost a man whom she had 
loved, though she had been too diffi- 
dent to tell her love, or had deemed it 
superfluous to do so, and he, thinking 
of her solely as his intelligent pupil in 
mathematics and metaphysics, had 
never suspected it, or guessed the per- 
sonal interpretation which she was 
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putting upon a courtier’s flattery. One 
hardly knows—the hints thrown out 
behind the veil of reticence being too 
dark—whether to treat the drama as 
a tragedy or only as a comedy of 
errors; but the drama, in any case, 
was not to be long drawn out—the 
curtain was to fall on it almost at 
once. Descartes’ sojourn in Sweden 
was to be even briefer than he in- 
tended; and a very few words will 
suffice to tell all that there is to be 
told about it. 

He was introduced into a society 
very different from that in which he 
had latterly moved in Holland. The 
Dutch had struck him as a dull peo- 
ple; but at least they had not inter- 
fered with him, or tried to drag him 
from his study to scenes of frivolous 
dissipation. This is how he had re- 
viewed his position in a letter to his 
friend Balzac:— 


“Everybody here, except myself, 


keeps a shop, so that there is no need 


for me to know anyone unless I choose 
to. Every day I take my walk among 
an immense crowd of people, as tran- 
quilly as you take yours in the avenues 
of your park. The men whom I meet 
make no more impression upon me 
than the trees in the forest or the 
beasts in the fields; and the very bab- 
ble of all these tradespeople distracts 
me no more than if I were listening 
to the murmur of a brook.” 

The conditions of Christina’s Court 
were very different—sufficiently differ- 
ent to be, at first, a little disconcert- 
ing. The gorgeous appearance of the 
philosopher—comparable, as we have 
said, to that of a Bird of Paradise— 
invited misapprehension of his tastes 
and talents. His case was like that 
of Huet, the Protestant Minister at 
Caen, whom Christina invited to Stock- 
holm to lecture to her on Sacred 
Geography, and then called upon to 
play battledore and shuttlecock with 
her in the flowing robes of a Doctor of 
Divinity. Descartes, similarly, sum- 
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moned to Stockholm to discourse of the 
mysteries of metaphysics, had no 
sooner arrived than he found he was 
expected to dance in the ballet organ- 
ized to celebrate the Peace of Miinster. 
He excused himself, proposed a com- 
promise, and consented, under pressure, 
to write some of the lyrics for the diver- 
tissement. If we could picture Herbert 
Spencer at some modern Court thus 
shuffling in the shoes of Mr. Adrian 
Ross—and shuffling in them, as he 
probably would have done, very 
clumsily—we should be helped to 
realize the situation. There were 
those about the Court—as there would 
be those about a modern Court—who 
considered that the commission to 
write those lyrics should have been 
theirs; and they did not fail to make 
acrimonious remarks. 

Still Christina was able to find time 
for philosophy as well as fun—she 
was one of those energetic people who 
are able to find time for everything; 
and Elizabeth would probably have 
chuckled a malicious chuckle, if she 
had heard at what an inconvenient 
hour she decided to take lessons in 
that most important subject. For 
Christina was an early riser; and it 
was at five o’clock in the morning 
that metaphysics appeared in the time- 
table of her studies—an arrangement 
which was not only an affront to meta- 
physics, but also a nuisance to the 
metaphysician. One can imagine the 
smiles of Elizabeth, who knew that 
Descartes was accustomed to a life of 
ease and dearly loved to lie in bed. 
She would have looked forward glee- 
fully to the day when this painful dis- 
turbance of his comfortable habits 
would induce him to pack his box and 
hurry back to a pupil who had more 
consideration for his feelings. 

But that was not to be—the conse- 
quence of the disturbance of Des- 
cartes’ habits was to be far more 
tragic. The season at which the royal 
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command roused him so early from 
his warm bed was the late autumn— 
a season when the mornings, in north- 
ern climates, are very dark, and very 
cold; and the appliances of “central 
heating” were not then invented. So 
Descartes shivered over his duties in 
a chilly library, for a couple of 
months, and then caught a cold; and 
the cold developed into pneumonia, and 
he died of it. It was Chanut who had 
the painful task of breaking the news 
to Elizabeth; and the correspondence 
which then ensued throws yet further 
light upon Elizabeth’s feelings. She 
wanted her letters back—that was the 
gist of her reply; and she did not get 
them back as a matter of course, but 
had to insist. 

The Ambassador, at first, ventured 
to protest, pointing out—what Eliza- 
beth, of course, already knew—that 


they were, in no sense, compromising 
letters. He would very much like, he 
said, to present them to Christina, 


who, “moved by the spectacle of virtue 
unaffected by jealousy, would be very 
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glad to be confirmed in the singularly 
high opinion which she has formed of 
the character of Your Highness’; but 
that, one feels, was the last argument 
by which Elizabeth was likely to be 
impressed. She declared that she was 
not jealous; but she was. The proofs 
of the jealousy, aS we have seen, were 
in the letters. If Christina was not 
jealous, that was only because she 
had triumphed, and had no need to be. 
Elizabeth’s case was different. Her 
philosopher had been taken from her; 
but the correspondence should not be 
taken Over with him. He had been 
her only philosopher—the one ewe 
lamb; whereas Christina collected 
philosophers, had half the philosophers 
of Europe at her service, and might 
take her choice among them. 

Such was her argument; and one 
can hardly doubt, after one has fol- 
lowed and weighed it, that she had 
really loved—aimé damour—the philos- 
opher to whom she had written letters 
which no flattery could persuade her 
to allow to pass into strange hands. 
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Tux Largest ACTIVE VOLCANO IN THE WORLD, 


From the pleasant valleys of 
Shimonita, through the dark gorges be- 
low the sacred mountain, and up the 
flowery ascent of the ridge of Wami 
Togi, I had walked with my pack upon 
my back. As I ascended the last slope 
of the ridge I saw what I had waited 
so long and come so far to see—Asama 
Yama, the great volcano of Japan. 
There it stood over the great alluvial 
plain, its huge mass rearing itself 
above the lower hills, and its head 
wrapt in a gloomy wreath of smoke 
and cloud; while, as though purposely 
to enhance its grim and monster-like 
appearance, red lightning darted at in- 
tervals from about its hidden summit, 


and thunder growled and boomed away 
in the distance. 

I made for the little town, fifteen 
miles from the base of the volcano, 
and spent the night there to await my 
friend, who was to arrive from Tokyo, 
not on foot, but by the more prosaic 
means of steam. For one instant that 
evening—it was at sunset—the heavy 
clouds rifted at the mountain-top, and 
there I saw an enormous column of 
steam soaring from the crater’s mouth. 
It was a spectacle of such silent 
majesty and infinite grandeur that I 
felt it draw me like a magnet, and I 
longed to make the ascent that night. 

The following afternoon my friend 
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the doctor arrived. He was a man of 
few words, and when spoken to usu- 
ally replied by singing the first verse 
of a comic song, the drift of which 
purported to convey his answer. When 
I met him I felt it my duty to tell him 
that the English residents there were 
very much against our attempting to 
gO up, as so many accidents had re 
cently happened on the mountain, and 
only the week before three Japanese 
had been killed by molten stones pro- 
jected from the crater. To all of 
which he replied by bursting untune- 
fully into: 
Any old thing will do, do, do! 
Oh, any old thing will do! 

So on this assurance I went and 
ordered the horses and coolies. 

We started away at 9.30, our horses 
being led at a foot’s pace, and our 
coolies carrying paper lanterns. It 


had been a very dull day and Asama 
had not shown himself at all, but now 
the stars were beginning to peep and 
very soon the sky was quite clear. For 


a long time we wound round the bases 
of the smaller hills, passing through 
little villages, whose inhabitants ran 
out from behind their swinging paper 
lanterns to look at us. And now there 
were no more villages; but forests 
dark and silent; not even the usual 
chirping of night insects was here. 
The guide and coolies had ceased to 
talk or chant. It was very impressive, 
and was the beginning of a fitting ap- 
proach to the place where we were 
going. 

As we turned a corner and came 
once more into the open, my com- 
panion cried out “What is that?” Far 
up in the sky was a pale, dim glow, 
like a fire among the stars. “It is 
Asama,” I replied. After another mile 
or two the road began to ascend, and 
big rivers and loud cataracts roared 
below us unseen. 

There was no moon, but the distant 
beacon continued to show for a long 
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way. At last we got to the little hill 
Ko Asama, which rises from the base 
of the mountain. Here we dismounted 
by a small house and the coolies set 
about rousing its inmates. I got at 
my butterfly-net and killing-bottle and 
captured two rare geometers which 
had flown to the light of one of the 
paper lanterns. The people who lived 
in this hovel were the ugliest couple I 
have ever seen. By the red light of 
the charcoal fire that burned below the 
floor they looked quite goblin and part 
of the voleano. Each of them lacked 
an eye, and their features were so dis- 
torted and hideous it was difficult to 
tell the man from the woman. How- 
ever, they made us the usual “o cha,” 
or Japanese tea, and though it was 
foul enough it was welcome after our 
long ride. So we all sat and smoked 
round the sunken fire, and then made 
preparations for the ascent. 

The doctor went to see after the 
coolies, who had taken the horses 
away. 

“The chimney’s gone out!” he said as 
he returned. I went ouvside and saw 
that since we had dismounted clouds 
had come down and covered up the hill 
almost to our level. At the same time 
we heard a long, low rumbling, like 
the sound of the sea when tide is 
making on a distant beach. But 
we knew it came from the fiery 
heart of the mountain. Then the 
guide waved his hand and started 
away. First we went up by a little 
stream through trees and tall grasses, 
the lesser hill looming darkly above 
us. Soon the way got steeper and the 
trees became fewer. There was no 
longer any path. There were a few 
stunted shrubs and a little emaciated 
vegetation. For the rest it was merelp 
like going up a very steep cinder-heap. 
The clouds were not heavy, and pres- 
entiy we could see once more the lurid 
reflection of the crater right above and 
apparently close to us; also the pungent 
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smell of sulphur began to permeate the 
atmosphere, and it was getting very 
cold. We had been climbing now for 
two hours, and by the light the sum- 
mit looked so near that it seemed as if 
we must reach it almost at once; but 
we had still another hour’s steady go- 
ing before us. Every time we made 
a short halt the guide managed to 
squat, no matter how steep the incline, 
and go fast asleep. 

We were very much afraid the dawn 
would break before we reached the 
crater’s brink; as it was, a thin gray 
light was beginning to come. About a 
quarter of a mile from our destination 
the guide stopped and refused to go 
any farther. As we stayed to remon- 
strate with him we could hear the 
seething roar of the fire beneath us. 
There was no time to argue, so we left 
the man and hurried on. The great 
column of steam rolling up was glow- 
ing with a most glorious fiery red. We 
were approaching the windward lip of 
the crater, but as it was still so dark 
we could hardly see the ground; we 
dared not go as fast as we should 
have wished !est there should be 
false crust round the brink which 
would give beneath our weight and 
drop us into the mighty cauldron. 

At last we saw. Right down below 
us yawned an enormous pit, whose 
sides by the fierce red glow we could 
make out gnarled and twisted by the 
action of terrific heat. At the bottom 
a great, flat, grid-like expanse of 
cinders bridged the infernal gulf, 
while, through large fissures of this, 
fire spurted up like a blast furnace, as 
though impelled by tremendous pres- 
sure. The whole thing had opened so 
suddenly before us and was so extra- 
ordinary and terrific, and, as the doctor 
afterwards remarked, so irresponsible, 
that we neither of us said a word. I 
know that all the way up we had 
secretly been thinking of those people 
who had been killed, of the English 
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missionary who only last year had 
met a horrible death upon this spot, 
and of those who but last week had 
perished in the same way. But now, 
gazing into the very jaws of Death, 
we forgot all these things, forgot any 
sense of danger, and stood there fasci- 
nated. The doctor spoke first; he 
burst into the first verse of a comic 
song which suggested we were hungry. 
“Yes,” said I, and we turned and 
started towards where we had left the 
snide. 

But everything looked different now. 
Day had broken, and half the round 
ball of the sun stared with a clean-cut 
rim over a white sea of clouds. Blue 
monntain-tops stood out like islands 
below us all around, and far away to 
the south soared up the snowy peak of 
Fuji the sacred, the soul of old Japan. 
As the light grew broader in the plains,’ 
the strangely fantastic and contorted 
forms of the lava streams and beds 
lay beneath us like dragons still asleep, 
and a primzeval forest, blasted by some 
old eruption, stood out on the green- 
sward like a muster of dry bones. 

We ate a hurried breakfast, and, 
leaving the guide where he was, re- 
turned to photograph the crater. We 
were astonished that the steam had 
ceased, and nothing but a little vapor 
now hung over the summit, also the 
tumbling noise had almost subsided. 
But we had not gone a hundred yards 
before a loud report shook the ground 
on which we stood, and together with 
a jet-black column of smoke, cinders 
and masses of black substance were 
shot into the air. But this demonstra- 
tion ceased almost as soon as it had 
begun, and by the time we reached the 
brink again the crater was filled with 
steam, and this only cleared for an in- 
stant, so that we could see the bottom; 
yet, though our nerves were not so 
strong after what we had just seen, 
the camera went wrong and was ob- 
stinate, so that we had to spend more 
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time than we liked watching the 
monster’s throat. 

Theu we started back, but the guide 
was nowhere to be seen till we had 
descended half a mile; then we saw 
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him in the distance running for his 
life; and, strangely enough, we caught 
the atmosphere of his panic, and as 
though a lava-stream were behind us 


we rau too. 
Edmund Vale. 





FROM THE CHRONICLES OF A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. 


It was on the last Friday of May, 
in the year in which I myself had been 
made guest-master of the aula paw 
perum, that there came to the house, 
begging food and shelter, that mad fel- 
low (as we thought him then) who 
made such a good end of it in the 
event. He was a very white-skinned 
young man, as red as a fox in his 
hair, with eyes as blue as the sea; he 
had nothing with him but a great cud- 
gel and a little cur-dog that barked at 
me when I came out: and his clothes 
were all in tatters. 

I asked the fellow his name (when 
I had set him down at the table), and 
what he did, and whence he came and 
whither he went, and what he could do 
in return for his entertainment, as the 
custom was: and when he had set 
down his tankard empty and wiped his 
lips (for he was very dusty with his 
walking), he made a very strange an- 
swer. 

“T can sing for you,” he said, “or 
play for you, or dance for you, or limn 
a picture for you (if you have the nec- 
essaries, for I have none). But I have 
no name, for I have lost the one I had 
and have earned no other; and I do 
not know whence I am come nor 
whither I am going, any more than 
any other man; for the spirit bloweth as 
it listeth.” 

I thought him, when he said that, 
to be one of those troublesome, per- 
verse fellows that haunt religious 
houses, that take all that they can get 
and will give nothing in return; and I 
answered him sharply, telling him that 


we wanted none of his tricks, but 
honest labor only, and that he must 
cut a great heap of wood on the mor- 
row if he would get his dinner; and 
when I looked to see him grow angry 
at what I said, he laughed only in re- 
turn and begged my pardon, and said 
that he would cut the wood willingly 
upon the next day if I wished it, or 
anything else that I desired him to do. 

“And where do you come from?” I 
asked again. 

“Oh! if that is all that you mean, I 
come from Malvern,” he said, and 
blessed himself, and set himself with- 
out further words at the dish of eels 
that was before him. 

When I came back again a little 
later to see if he had done his supper, 
my heart was a little softened towards 
him, for he was sitting in a very mel- 
ancholy fashion, staring before him, 
so that he did not appear to see me, 
but started when I spoke to him. 

“Yes, father,” he said, “I have fin- 
ished my supper; and I was thinking 
of Roger, my dog, who has had none.” 

“I have given it to him myself,” I 
said. “But how comes it that your 
dog has a name and his master none?” 

The light came back to his eyes as 
I said that; and he laughed once more. 

“Why, Roger has earned his name,” 
he said, “by his faithfulness.” 

“But you have earned one, too,” I 
said, “in the sacrament of baptism.” 

“I have forfeited that a long time 
ago,” he answered me, and grew mel- 
ancholy again. Well, it was then that 
I set him down for sure as a madman; 
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for whoever heard that a man can for- 
feit his name; and I made up my mind 
that I would not treat him too hardly. 

Now it has always been our custom 
in May to sing Salve Regina after com- 
pline with the ceremonies proper to 
our Order; and it was at the singing 
of that anthem that I rémembered 
what the young man had said to me. 
For when we were all out of the choir 
and ranged before the Rood-screen 
with the candles lighted upon it, I saw 
that he was kneeling by the pillar 
where Saint Mary’s statue is set; and 
when we began to sing, he sang too, 
and as I have never heard except, it 
may be, at Westminster and one or 
two other places. For his voice was 
high and shrill, and yet very tender 
too; so that I could listen to nothing 
else; and when we came to O clemens, 
O pia, my eyes were full of tears. 

On the morrow morning, after jentac- 
ulum, I thought I would try him at 
one or other of the matters he had 
spoken of, instead of at the wood- 
cutting; and so I took him up to the 
scriptorium to see what he could do. 

“Here be all the necessaries,” I said, 
“the pigments and the quills and a 
fair piece of parchment. Let me see 
what you can d6; aad we will put 
by the wood-cutting for the present.” 

He said nothing, but sat down in the 
carrel by the window and looked at the 
pigments. 

“There is no gold here,” he said, 
“nor burnishers.” 

“No, nor will be,” I told him, “till I 
see what you can do.” 

Well, I went away and came back 
again after sext; and, behold! he had 
made a picture of that very statue of 
Saint Mary by which he had kneeled 
last night; but our Lady wore no 
crown on her head, nor bore a sceptre 
in her hand; for he had no gold to 
make them with. But the rest of the 
pictufe was as if our Lady lived in 
very deed, being presented as a maiden 
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of about fifteen years of age, as she 
was in the year of the salutary Incar- 
nation, and I could scarcely restrain 
my praise, so fair and fine she was, 
only I remembered that over praise is 
an ill thing for the young. 

“You have done that well enough,” 
I said. “I had thought that you would 
make no more than a pattern or a 
diaper.” 

And at that I fetched from the press 
a missal that was but half done, for 
the clerk that had made it was dead; 
and one of the Religious had bought 
it at a sale of goods, thinking to finish 
it; but had not done so. And I asked 
the young man what he thought of it. 

“It is well enough done,” he said, 
“but it is nothing very wonderful.” 

“Could you do better?’ I asked him. 

“T could do it as well,” he said. 

So I set him down to an initial of one 
of the gospels—Ibat Jesus in civitatem 
que vocatur Naim; and bade him do his 
best at it; and behold, when I came 
again to call him to dinner, it was all 
but done, except the gilding, and the 
diaper work. It presented the young 
man whom our Saviour raised from the 
dead and delivered back to his mother, 
sitting upright upen the bier, and his 
skin was white and his hair red and 
his eyes all blue, as were the skin and 
hair and eyes of him who had limned 
him; and it was as good work as that 
of any Religious of our house, so that I 
wondered at it. 

I said nothing at once, as I leaned 
over him; nor did he. 

“But why have you made him so like 
yourself?” I said at last. “It is finely 
done indeed;” and at that I stopped; 
for when I looked at him it was his 
eyes that this time were wet with 
tears. “I did it,” he said, “for I am as 
that man was.” 

Well; that was the beginning of the 
confidence that he gave me; and, in- 
deed, I understood very well why he 
had made the young man so, so soon 
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as he had finished; for this was the tale 
he told me. 

He had left his parents five years 
ago, and he had never seen themagain; 
he had left them, not as some do from 
simple perversity; but from that love 
of adventure that so often besets the 
young; and the quest on which he 
went was nothing else than the desire 
of beauty; at least that was what he 
said; and I think that I understood 
him rightly. 

First of all, then, when he was come 
to town, he had tumbled straightway 
into that slough that awaits all simple 
country folk when they have no hand 
to guide them in the ways of the city; 
for it seemed to him then, he told me, 
that there was no beauty so great as 
that of the life lived in taverns 
and amongst roysterers. There was 
beauty, he told me, in the wine and 
the singing, and the merriment, and 
beauty in the women, too, that con- 
sorted there; and it was at this time, 
he said, that he had lost his baptismal 
grace. Then, when, like the young 
man in our Saviour’s parable, he had 
come to himself, he had sworn that he 
would no longer bear the name that 
had been given him in baptism, partly 
as a punishment to himself, and partly 
lest shame should come to his parents 
because of him. 

“But you confessed yourself to a 
priest, no doubt,” I said, when he had 
gone so far in his story. 

“T did not,” he said, “and I will not, 
till I have finished my quest.” 

“Well, tell me the rest,” I said. 

“Next,” he said, “I fell in with a 
company of players, and from them I 
learned my music; and there again, for 
a while, I thought that I had found 
what I sought; for the singing would 
wrap me sometimes in a kind of 
ecstasy or swoon—till I found that the 
very beauty of singing might be used 
for lewd and evil songs; and that 
things that were evil might be dis- 
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guised beneath its cloak; so there, too, 
I was disappointed; and I left the 
players in Buckingham.” 

“But the abuse of a thing taketh not 
away its use,” I said. “Abusus non 
tollit uswm.” 

“Wait a little, father,” he said to me. 

Then, it appeared that he fell in with 
an apostute Religious who travelled 
the country; and it was from this poor 
sinner—I will not tell to what Order 
he belonged—that he learned the art 
of limning on parchment; and here, 
too, for a while, he thought that he 
had found what he sought, till he 
learned that the fellow used his art to 
make evil pictures with, which he sold 
at a higher price than holy ones—a 
horror, indeed, and yet but one more 
illustration of our Saviour’s words 
when He tells us that the children of 
this world are wiser—aye and more 
openhanded, too, than the children of 
light. So here, too, he was disap- 
pointed. 

Then he turned to the world that 
God had made, on which he had never 
yet thought greatly; and here, too, in 
the song of birds in the dawn, and in 
the high woods at noon, and in the sun- 
light, and in the white peace of moon- 
shine, and in the colors of the sea 
and the clouds, he thought that he had 
found the beauty that he sought; till 
he learned that here, too, lay corrup- 
tion beneath, and that the robin who 
sang so high and bravely had slain 
the parents that gave him life, and 
that the sun and the moon struck men 
mad, as well as lighting them, and 
that dead men’s bones rolled to and fro 
under the blue waves. 

“It was very bitter to me, father,” 
he said, “when I found that in the very 
works of God Himself beauty was but 
a covering for something else; for 
what then is beauty? That there was 
beauty in the wine and the women, 
and in the singing of the players, and 
in the colors and lines of the apostate 
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Religious, and in the world I lived in, 
I cannot even now deny. What then 
is this beauty that is not all alike? 
The sea saith, Holy Job tells us, It is 
not In me. Where, then, is the place 
of understanding? That was what I 
meant, father, when [ said that I knew 
not whence I came nor whither I went. 
All I know is that [ must seek that 
beauty till I find it. I have found it 
in but one thing on God’s earth which 
has not yet disappointed me; and that 
is, in my dog Roger, for his faithful- 
ness to me.” 

Now, when he said that, in one in- 
stant my understanding was enlight- 
ened; for I was all bewildered with his 
strange manner of speech and his fan- 
cies, and with the thought that a 
young man such as this should be still 
in a state of mortal sin and would not 
rise out of it. But when he spoke of 
his dog, God enlightened me as to what 
I should say. “Listen to me,” I said— 
for I had forgotten all about his din- 
ner, and so, I think, had he—“Listen 
to me. 

“You are on that quest,” I said, “on 
which every sort of man is bent, 
though few know it, and fewer still 
even of these have the words to speak 
of it in; and you have found what you 
seek in the one thing only in which it 
lies, which is Faithfulness, for in wine 
and in women it is there only so far 
as they are faithful to that for which 
God made them; and in music it is 
there only so far as the notes and the 
melody follow the laws which should 
guide them; and so, too, in limning—a 
false limner, or one who uses his art 
for evil, makes as great a breach 
against faithfulness (though in an- 
other manner) as one who sets colors 
together which God has never set to- 
gether. And it is so even in the world 
which God has made; for its beauty is 
destroyed, as you yourself have said, 
so soon as death, which rises from 
man’s unfaithfulness and from the fall 
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of our First Parents, enters in. It is 
in faithfulness—that is in obedience to 
Order—that beauty alone can be found. 
How, then, will you ever find beauty, 
if you yourself are not faithful? For 
we cannot even seek God Himself Who 
is Absolute Beauty, since He is Abso- 
lute Order, until we first possess Him.” 

This was what [| said to him, waving 
my hands, for it was not I that spoke 
but the Spirit of Counsel which, as 
our Saviour saith, shall be given in 
that day to those that ask. For when 
I had done the young man was staring 
on me with his face fallen and his eyes 
all amazed, so that I was abashed at 
the sight. Then he beat suddenly on 
the table before him with his open 
hand, so that the pencils danced on the 
table. 

“By God! father,” he cried, “you 
have given me the key to all. I did 
not know that old men knew so much!” 
(But he said this without offence in 
his heart; for he spoke to himself 
rather than to me.) 

This, then, was the beginning of his 
conversion; for it was then that he told 
me all those particular matters which 
he had held back—such matters as his 
name and that of his parents—for he 
was well born, though I had not 
guessed it at the first. 

When [I took him to his dinner at 
last, which was all cold, though he 
eared little enough for that, he had 
given me his promise that he would 
confess himself and be shriven that 
same evening, and so he was. “For,” 
said he, “first I must have that order 
in my soul that is the key to all else. 
Tell me again, what was that which 
you said as to seeking and finding?” 

I told him again that it was not I but 
some spiritual man or other who had 
first said that we could not even seek 
for God unless we had first found Him; 
and 1 added other words of my own, 
too, in comment upon our Saviour’s 
saying that the Kingdom of God is with- 
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in us, whence we understand that the 
Kingdom within is the key to the 
Kingdom that lies without; and he 
thanked me for my words and mar- 
velled aloud as to how it was that a 
Religious man who had left the world 
should know more of it than another 
man who lives in it. 

Well, the last that I saw of him was 
two days after when he went from us 
again with Roger, his dog, following 
at his heels, and [ thought of how it is 
written that out of the mouths of in- 
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fants—that is of those who cannot 
speak—infantes—God perfects praise; 
and how again it was an ass rather 
than an angel that converted Balaam. 
And the next that I heard of him was 
that he had made his profession in a 
house of Cistercians, where, I doubt 
not, to this day he not only follows 
after but possesses also that Beauty 
which for so long he had sought in 
vain: for they who eat me hunger yet, and 
they who drink me thirst yet. 
Robert Huyh Benson. 





A DICKENS PILGRIMAGE. 


II. 
Rochester: Great Expectations: Gadshill. 

Our second day at Rochester is to be 
devoted to Great Expectations, and so, 
though we went to bed at the Bull, 
we wake up at the Blue Boar. Almost 
opposite, as we walk out into the High- 
street, is the Guildhall, yet another de- 
lightful old red-brick building, with a 
pillared arcade below, and, as a 
weathercock on the top, a gilt model of 
the Rodney in full sail. It was in this 
hall, that was once decorated at the 
charges of the illustrious Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, that Pip was bound appren- 
tice to Joe Gargery, and it was at the 
Blue Boar that some of Miss Havi- 
sham’s present of five-and-twenty 
pounds was spent on a grand dinner 
with Uncle Pumblechook, the Hubbles, 
and Mr. Wopsle. Mr. Wopsle, it may 
be remembered, recited Collins’s Ode 
with such passion that “the commer- 
ciais underneath sent up their cempli- 
ments and it wasn’t the Tumblers’ 
Arms.” 

The next thing to see is Satis House, 
where lived that rather unsatisfactory 
person, Miss Havisham, and where 
Miss Estella made herself, if the truth 
must be told, so insufferably haughty, 
unnatural, and tiresome. The house of 


the book is generally believed to be a 
composite creation derived from three 
sources. The name belongs to a house 
upon Boley Hill, close to the Castle. 
Here once upon a time lived Sir 
Richard Watts in a fine big house. 
When Queen Elizabeth came to see 
him there he apologized for the hum- 
bleness of it, although he was no 
doubt “a-swellin’ wisibly” with pride 
all the time, and the Queen assured 
him in her best Latin that it was 
xood enough; such at any rate is the 
legend as to the name. The original 
house is now split up into several 
houses, all eminently red-bricky and 
gably and generally agreeable, but the 
name clings to a particular one with 
a comparatively modern-looking white 
front, and the bust of the Pumble- 
chookian Watts over the door. No 
more than the name, however, is de- 
rived from Satis House, and the best 
authorities concur in believing that 
Miss Havisham lived in Restoration 
House in the Maidstone-road, opposite 
The Vines, so called because Charles 
II. stayed there on, his triumphal way 
to London in 1660. This is a lovely old 
red-brick Elizabethan house, E-shiaped, 
and thickly covered with ivy, with an 
iron gate and a small courtyard in 
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front of it. It is really a country. 
manor house and seems out of place 
in a town; yet now that it is for the 
time being shuttered and untenanted, 
its dismal beauty derives a certain 
added poignancy because it stands so 
dead and silent in the midst of a live 
street. If ever there was a house 
where a lady might sit in a black vel- 
vet coat and wave a flag sprinkled all 
over with little gold stars, this is the 
one, and we feel the most intense sym- 
pathy with Joe when he found that 
Pip’s stories had been of the “stun- 
ning and outdacious sort.” “But at 
least there was dogs, Pip? Come, Pip,” 
said Joe, persuasively, “if there warn’t 
no weal-cutlets, at least there was 
dogs.” There is no brewery yard be- 
hind Restoration House, but there is a 
brewery house in the High-street, and 
behind 1t there was once a yard, 
though it is now swept away, and it 
was here that Pip had his fight with 
the pale young gentleman. 

It would be easy to wander for ever 
round Rochester, but “On the rampage, 
Pip, and off the rampage, Pip; such is 
life,” and now it is time to start on 
our raid upon the marshes. To this 
end we go over Rochester Bridge, but 
it is not the same bridge on which Mr. 
Pickwick contemplated Nature and Dis- 
mal Jemmy contemplated suicide, 
where Trab’s boy completed the dis- 
comfiture of Pip by pursuing him with 
crows. Then passing close to Gadshill, 
but not stopping there for the moment, 
we take our way to Chalk. 


Chalk. 


Chalk is a little village still pretty 
and quiet enough, though Gravesend is 
reaching out ever nearer to it. There 
are one or two attractive old timbered 
houses and some.of them contend 
amongst themselves for the honor of 
Dickens’s honeymoon visit, but that 
which sheds a glamor over Chalk is 
the church. It stands by itself some 
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little way back from a bend in the 
road and before we get to the village 
—an old gray stone church with an 
ivy-covered tower, an unkempt church- 
yard, and a streak of river in the dis- 
tance dotted with the dark sails of 
barges. Over the porch are two singu- 
lar stone figures. Below is that of a 
fat man clasping a bottle and leering 
upwards at a juggler or tumbler who 
is striking a professional attitude and 
grasping in each hand an extended leg; 
between the two is an empty niche. 
There is something vaguely evil and 
beastlike about the face of the lower 
figure that makes him an appropriate 
presiding deity for a place so lone- 
some, gloomy, and derelict. The grass 
grows long in the churchyard and so 
do the nettles; it is indeed more omi- 
nous and exciting, a better setting for 
Pip and the convict than is the church- 
yard at Cooling, which is really en- 
titled to the glory of that scene. There 
is one especial corner where the nettles 
cluster so thickly as nearly to choke a 
little railed-off monument. We are al- 
most afraid to brush them aside lest 
a terrible gray man with an iron on 
his leg should spring out at us. In 
the middle of the long grass stands 
an old grave-digger carrying on a 
muttered conversation with a com- 
panion who is below out of sight, 
shovelling away at the earth for a 
new grave. 

It was while engaged in these rather 
melancholy observations in Chalk 
Churchyard that we make a discovery 
compared with which even Mr. Pick- 
wick’s antiquarian discovery at Cob- 
ham must sink into insignificance. 
Other people have been before us in 
seeing that Mr. Jasper keeps a shop 
in the High-street of Rochester, that 
Dorretts and Pordages are buried un- 
der the shadow of the Cathedral, but 
this discovery must surely be our very 
own: no “vain and disappointed man, 
we will not say haberdasher,” can dis- 
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credit it. There in one corner of 
the churchyard are three tombstones 
standing almost next door to one an- 
other and bearing a trinity of immor- 
tal names, Twist, Flight, and Guppy. 


Cooling. 


Inexpressibly cheered‘ by this piece 
of original research, we move on by 
devious, narrow, unfrequented roads 
between cornfields to the church at 
Cooling. Before the church, however, 
comes the Castle, the more striking be- 
cause it leaps up at us so unexpectedly 
on a flat, dull, low-lying strip of coun- 
try road. “Magnificent ruin” are the 
words, culled from the vocabulary of 
Mr. Snodgrass, that spring to our lips. 
The Castle has a dark and frowning 
gateway and walis that stretch away 
into a distance, where we are for- 
bidden to follow them, and so derive 
an added splendor and mystery. On 
one side is a deep moat, where trees 
and undergrowth now grow thickly; 
on the other is a pool of water that 
gives that touch of eery marshiness 
that we seek. Round a bend in the 
road is the churchyard, lonely and 
gloomy enough, with its yew tree and 
a reasonable allowance of nettles, but 
just a little disappointing because we 
have seen Chalk first. However, here, 
sure enough, is the tombstone of 
Philip Pirrip, late of this parish, and 
also of Georgiana, wife of the above, 
only that their name is not Pirrip, but 
Comport. Here, too, are the little 
stone lozenges that represented Pip’s 
little brothers, but there are more than 
five of them; there are, in fact, 13— 
three bigger ones on one side of the 
tombstone and ten pathetically tiny 
ones on tre other. Each has his little 
inscription, but it is impossible to say 
now whether the names of any of 
them were Alexander, Bartholomew, 
Abraham, Tobias, and Roger, for the 
moss has overgrown them all; they 
sleep nameless, “on their backs with 
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their hands in their trousers-pockets.” 
The real thrill of Cooling, however, is 
neither in the Castle nor the church- 
yard, but in the marshes. We can see 
them very plainly stretching away to 
the river. It is a gray day, too, with 
a cloudy sky and a threatening of rain 
that shows them off to perfection— 
long, gray-green flats, with just a sug- 
gestion, and no more, of the intersect- 
ing ditches and then the edge of 
river beyond. How dreary they must 
iook on a winter afternoon when the 
light begins to fade and the mists to 
creep—the “death-cold flats,” as Mag- 
witch called them. If romance be the 
right word to express the quivering 
lull of waiting for an impending 
something, then the marshes have the 
very spirit of it. The sight of them 
makes more dramatic than ever that 
splendid scene when the soldiers are 
hanging about the house waiting to 
close in on the convicts about dusk; 
the fire in the forge is roaring and 
Joe is working at the handcuffs, 
“hammer and clink, hammer and 
clink”; the serjeant is drinking to 
Uncle Pumblechook, “With you, Hob 
and Nob, the top of mine to the foot 
of yours, the foot of yours to the top 
of mine.” 


Gadshill. 


From Cooling we go to Gadshiil, 
having a vague and self-conscious 
feeling of being American tourists, to 
be received by a most kind and long- 
suffering owner. Other pilgrims have 
written of Gadshill in language such 
as Uriah and Mrs. Heep might have 
used of a tea-party at Mr. Wickfield’s. 
Let us try to avoid that error by ap- 
plying to the house Dickens’s own epi- 
thets—“old-fashioned,. cheerful, and 
comfortable.” It is a pleasant, red- 
brick country house of moderate size, 
standing close to the roadside; by the 
front door is a plain sweep of turf that 
in Dickens’s time blazed with gerani- 
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ums; on the other side is a bright and 
pretty garden and a big green, tran- 
quil, unexciting view to Cobham 
Woeods—such a view as is dear and 
familiar to any one who has ever lived 
among the woods and the chalk hills 
and the narrow valleys of the only 
county that is really worth mentioning. 

There are, of course, various things 
that must be seen. In the garden there 
is the little wooden monument on the 
grave of “Dick the best of birds,” 
which has to be renewed from time to 
time. There is the now disused well, 
the making of which was like “putting 
Oxford-street endways and laying gas 
along it’; there is, on the right hand 
wing that was added to the house, 
Fame pirouetting on one leg and blow- 
ing his trumpet, as to whom history 
seems to be silent. Then there is the 
tunnel under the road that leads to a 
pleasant wild shrubbery, where once 
stood the cedars and the chalet given 
by Fechter and now in Cobham Park; 
there is a gap in the ivy and shrubs 
where the chalet used to stand. In 
the hall, once decorated with scenery 
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painted by Stanfield, we may read, il- 
luminated by Owen Jones, the passage 
that begins, “But, my lads, my lads, 
to-morrow morning by four o’clock at 
Gadshill.” There is the study, the 
scene of the “Empty Chair,” with its 
doorway of sham books with invented 
titles—“Cat’s Lives,” “Was Shakes- 
peare’s Father Merry,” and the “Short 
History of a Chancery Suit,” running 
to innumerable volumes. 

We might, of course, go minutely, 
Forster in hand, over each one of the 
alterations, one of which its author 
called “the crowning ingenuity of the 
inimitable’; but there appears to be 
something prying and indecent about 
such a proceeding, and we have ob- 
served it, in the case of others, tend- 
ing inevitably to silliness. We seem 
to get a better, even though vaguer, 
impression if we merely drink in the 
sunshine in the garden, that delicious, 
woody view and the whole feeling and 
atmosphere of the place—a middle- 
aged, dignified, gracious, and friendly 
house, and those who have lived there 
have been fond of it. 





PRICES AND WAGES. 


Though comparatively few are quali- 
fied by temper and training to read, 
learn, and inwardly digest the four 
hundred pages of the Board of Trade 
Report upon the Cost of Living, just 
issued, it may be expected indirectly 
to produce a profound impression on 
the public mind. For though some of 
the chief results were previously sus- 
pected or known, we have here a full 
and authoritative statement of cer- 
tain plain facts which go further to 
explain the prevalent industrial unrest 
than any others that can be adduced. 
During the two generations preceding 
1896, the real wages of labor, the ef- 
fective purchasing power of the work- 


ers, had been advancing considerably 
and fairly continuously. From 1872 
onwards, for a whole generation, this 
gain had been mainly achieved by the 
constant fall of prices. Since 1895, 
prices here and elsewhere have been 
Tising, sharply towards 1900, slowly 
and slightly between 1900 and 1906, 
with great rapidity since 1906. Sir H. 
Llewellyn Smith computes the average 
increase in workmen’s rent, food, fuel, 
and clothes prices to amount during 
the period 1905-1912 to about 10 per 
cent. Such estimates of average 
wages as are available indicate that 
no increase of more than about half 
that amount has taken place, and that 
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wages in general either have not 
risen at all, or not more than 2 or 3 
per cent. Though considerable local 
differences are found, Lancashire and 
(Cheshire, Wales and Ireland suffering 
from the greatest rise of prices, while 
London and the Southern Counties 
come off easiest, nowhere has a rise 
of money-wages nearly kept pace with 
the rise of prices. That rise is com- 
posed of fairly equal increases of the 
price of food, fuel, and clothing. To 
many readers one of the surprises of 
the Report will be the smallness of 
the increase, in many instances a posi- 
tive decrease, of house rent. In each 
zone of the Metropolis rents have 
fallen to an extent which has kept 
down the rise in general cost of living 
to a considerably lower figure than in 
the North and Midlands. The grow- 
ing cost of food has naturally at- 
tracted most attention, reacting most 
injuriously upon the standard of living 
of our workers. The only article 
which has made an appreciable fall 
in price is tea, the least valuable of 
foods, while the articles which show 
by far the greatest rise are potatoes 
and bacon, two of the most important 
constituents of working-class diet. 
Some surprise will be felt at the 
marked contrasts which different cities 
present. It is not easy to understand 
why Blackburn and Bolton should 
head the list with a rise in the total 
cost of living amounting to 17 per 
cent since 1906, while Nottingham and 
Reading, both themselves industrial 
centres should get off with 7 per cent. 
However, the differences of rent are 
no doubt easily intelligible to those 
who are familiar with the recent local 
history of the trade and the transport 
facilities in the several cases. But 
the figures of the following table re- 
main very interesting as illustrating 
the ups and downs in the value of 
house rent in the principal towns. Be- 
tween 1905 and 1912, the following 
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changes in rent levels took place in 
eighty-eight towns. 


In 2 towns an increase 
per cent. 

In 20 towns an increase over 5 to 
10 per cent. 

In 23 towns an increase over 1 to 
4 per cent. 

In 17 towns remained stationary. 

In 20 towns a decrease of 1 to 4 per 
cent. 

In 5 towns a decrease of 5 to 10 per 
cent. 


over 10 


Though there has been a halt during 
the first six months of the present 
year, there is no reason to suppose 
that the world-wide causes of the rise 
of prices have exhausted their 
strength. On the contrary, most statis- 
tical authorities agree that for some 
time to come the upward tendency 
will be maintained, though minor 
variations in the general movement 
may help to conceal its continuity. If 
so, the gravity of the situation for our 
workers can hardly be exaggerated. 
They appear quite unable to recoup 
themselves for higher prices by higher 
wages. For though it is well known 
that wages “lag” behind prices in 
their movements up and down, seven 
years is too long a period for this lag. 
It seems evident that from economic 
or other reasons the workers are losing 
ground. While the aggregate of 
wealth is admittedly upon the increase, 
as attested by all figures of trade, out- 
put, transport, income, and property, 
the workers are unable to get their 
share of this increase. It makes it 
none the better, rather the worse, that 
the workers of many other lands are 
in a similar plight. Indeed, the rise 
of food prices in every other country 
of which we have a record, with a 
single exception, has been greater 
than ours, in some instances—for ex- 
ample, Canada, the United States, 
Austria, and Germany—far greater. 
France alone, with her rich natural 
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resources, her relatively large rural 
population, and her stationary total 
population, has kept her rise of prices 
down to our level. Protectionists can 
extract no fuel for their furnace from 
such statistics, for it is the high pro- 
tection countries that have suffered 
most. 

This Report, confining itself severely 
to the discovery and statement of the 
measurable facts comprised in the rise 
of prices, ought to do something to 
impress upon our Government the 
urgent need of a comprehensive in- 
quiry into causes and effects. Since 
we are confronted with forces and 
facts which are quite evidently of 
world-wide distribution, it is a case 
for organized co-operation between the 
different civilized nations. If Govern- 
ments theinselves are not prepared to 
co-operate directly, they ought at 
least to give favor and facilities to 
such a private International Commis- 
sion as has already obtained the sup- 
port of a large body of statisticians, 
economists, and statesmen in Europe 
and America. It cannot, of course, be 
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expected, nor is it desirable, that 
Trade Unions and other workmen’s 
organizations in this country and 
abroad should patiently await the Re 
port of a Commission before attempt- 
ing remedies upon their own account 
for a malady of so much virulence. 
We must, therefore, look forward to a 
periodical recurrence of strikes and 
other labor disturbances so long as 
the movements of prices disclosed by 
this Report continue. For it is the 
urgent duty of every working-class to 
fight by every means within their 
power against forces which sap their 
standard of comfort and their effi- 
ciency. There can be no industrial 
peace so long as prices are rising 
faster than wages. But seeing that no 
real body of agreement exists among 
thoughtful people as to the causes and 
the feasible remedies of this evil pre- 
dicament, it is surely well that as 
much intelligence and care should be 
devoted to this more important subject 
as to the less important though highly 
necessary duty of discovering ‘and 
tabulating the crude facts. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


All the correspondents from the 
other side of the Atlantic who com- 
ment on the passing of the Underwood 
Tariff Bill are careful to say that 
though the Bill involves a heavy re- 
duction of protective duties, it does 
not mean tiie establishment of Free 
Trade. That, of course, is true. Never- 
theless, when the tariff which has now, 
so far as most of its provisions are 
concerned, become law is compared 
with the pre-existing tariff, it is im- 
possible for anyone to deny that the 
United States has taken a long step in 
the direction of Free Trade. That 
this was the direction deliberately 
aimed at is clear from the speech 


which President Wilson delivered to 
the two Houses of Congress on the 
second day of the session. In that 
speech he explained what he believed 
to be the principles on which the new 
tariff should be framed, in these 
words :— 


“We must abolish everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilege 
or of any kind of artificial advantage, 
and put our business men and pro- 
ducers under the stimulation of a con- 
stant necessity to be efficient, economi- 
cal, and enterprising, masters of com- 
petitive supremacy, better workers and 
merchants than any in the world. 
Aside from the duties laid upon articles 
which we do not, and probably cannot, 
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produce, and the duties laid upop lux- 
uries, merely for the sake of the reve- 
nues they yield, the object of the duties 
henceforth laid must be competitive 
competition, the whetting of American 
wits by contest with the wits of the 
rest of the world.” 
No Free Trader would ask for a better 
statement of his principles: In ex- 
actly the same spirit Mr. Underwood, 
in his report upon the Bill after it had 
been considered by the caucus, said 
that the Democratic Party had at- 
tempted 
“to introduce in every line of industry 
a competitive tariff besis, providing 
for a substantial amount of importa- 
tion, to the end that no concern shall 
be able to feel that it has a monopoly 
of the home market gained other than 
through the fact that it is able to fur- 
nish better goods at lower prices than 
others.” 
Here again we have the essential ba- 
sis of Free Trade stated in plain lan- 
guage. What has really happened is 
that the authors of the Bill, while 
avowedly basing their action upon 
Free Trade principles, have very 
wisely recognized that it is impossible 
to introduce complete Free Trade at 
one blow into a country which has long 
been subject to an extreme protec- 
tionist tariff. The marvel is that the 
United States Legislature should have 
been willing to go so far as it has 
done. Both Houses of Congress have 
far outstripped what was expected of 
them when preparations for dealing 
with the tariff were first made by 
President Wilson. It was then antici- 
pated that the House of Representa- 
tives might raise considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of a drastic revision 
of the tariff downwards, and still more 
was it anticipated that the Senate 
would modify in a protectionist direc- 
tion the work of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Neither expectation has 
been realized. The Bill went through 
the House of Representatives practi- 
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cally as drafted by the Democratic 
caucus. When it reached the Senate, 
to the surprise of everybody, the alter- 
ations made were not in the direction 
of preserving as much protection as 
possible, but in the direction of greater 
Free Trade. The Senate, in fact, has 
proved more revolutionary than the 
House of Representatives. 

The word “revolutionary” is not too 
strong. For this Bill sweeps away at 
one stroke many of the most important 
of American protective duties. Here 
are some of the articles which have 
been placed upon the free list: iron ore, 
pig iron, ferro-manganese, steel ingots 
and steel rails, typewriters, sewing 
machines and sugar-making machin- 
ery, hides and skins, all kinds of 
leather except special items such as 
glove leather, boots and shoes, raw 
wool, flax and hemp, sugar, coal, sawn 
timber, meat, cattle, fish, flour, wheat, 
bananas, potatoes, cement, and indigo 
dyes. In addition to this remarkable 
extension of the free list, there have 
been very heavy reductions in nearly 
all the protective duties. In the tex- 
tile industries the reductions vary 
from 15 to 30 per cent, sometimes ris- 
ing to as much as 50 per cent. In the 
metal industries, in the same way, 
where the duty has not been abolished 
altogether, it has been reduced 35 or 
sometimes nearly 50 per cent. It is 
impossible to deal in detail with all 
these reductions. The more impor- 
tant comment to make is upon the ef- 
fect of the free list. This list, it will 
be noticed, includes not only articles 
such as iron ore, which are sometimes 
spoken of as raw materials, though the 
term is an unscientific one, but also 
pig iron and steel rails and many types 
of machinery which are obviously 
manufactured articles. It includes not 
only hides, but also leather and boots 
and shoes; not only wheat, but also 
flour. So far, therefore, as the indus- 
tries affected are concerned, the United 
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States does literally become a Free 
Trade country. For example, the 
manufacturers of boots and shoes in 
America are now working on a Free 
Trade basis exactly to the same extent 
as are the manufacturers of boots and 
shoes in Northampton, with this impor- 
tant difference in favor of Northamp- 
ton, that every article used by the 
Northampton manufacturer can be 
bought on Free Trade terms, whereas 
some of the articles required by the 
American boot manufacturer must still 
pay protective or quasi-protective 
duties. 

The industries affected by the 
American free list obviously cover a 
very considerable portion of the total 
industries of the United States, and it 
is extremely improbable that the pro- 
tectionist basis can be long preserved 
for other American industries, now 
that so many have been placed on a 
Free Trade basis. Indeed, it has been 
possible during the progress of the Bill 
through the House and the Senate to 
see how the establishment of the freer 
basis in the case of one industry has 
compelled it in the case of another. 
Thus, as soon as it becamie clear that 
sugar was to be admitted free, the 
American sugar manufacturers nat- 
urally demanded that sugar machin- 
ery should also be placed on the free 
list. In the same way the decision to 
make flour free of duty for the benefit 
of the consumer entailed a demand 
from the American millers that wheat 
also should be made free. It is certain 
that this pressure from manufacturing 
interests must grow in strength as the 
free list is expanded. This is a point 
that our English protectidnists have 
never fully appreciated. They con- 
stantly talk as if the question between 
Free Trade and protection were a ques- 
tion between the consumer and the 
producer. In reality it is very largely 
a struggle between different groups of 
producers. This may be seen by ob- 
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serving the attitude of Lancashire, 
where the strong feeling against pro- 
tection of any kind arises from the 
fact that the people engaged in the 
Lancashire cotton industry cannot 
themselves receive any benefit from 
protective tariffs, and are therefore 
opposed to protection for those indus- 
tries which supply the materials or the 
implements required for the working 
of the cotton industry. 

There is no need, however, at the 
moment to speculate on the subsequent 
developments or the enormous chenges 
now affected in the American tariff. 
It is more important to note what the 
immediate results of the tariff are 
likely to be upon ourselves and upon 
the British possessions abroad. The 
most important effect, as far as can be 
estimated, is likely to be a rise in the 
price of foodstuffs in consequence of 
the American market being now 
thrown open to sources of food- 
supply hitherto almost reserved 
to ourselves. On the other hand, some 
of our manufacturing industries will 
certainly be benefited by the reduction 
of American tariffs. It is probable, 
for example, that our textile industries 
will be able to enlarge their American 
business, and possibly there may be a 
similar expansion, though on a less ex- 
tensive scale, in some of our metal in- 
dustries. One regrettable feature of 
the Bill is the preference proposed to 
be given to goods imported in Ameri- 
can bottoms. The preference is only 
five per cent, and it is not quite clear 
exactly in what way this provision is 
intended to work. Its obvious purpose 
is to give an encouragement to Ameri- 
can shipping, but so far as that en- 
couragement is a real one it must be 
injurious to the American purchaser, 
who will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his goods by the 
cheapest method of conveyance. 
There seems to be no particular en- 
thusiasm in the United States for this 
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provision, and as protests have been 
made against it by nearly every Euro- 
pean Power, conceivably the President 
may find some method of preventing 
its serious operation. The Bill also 
contains, as a concession to Protec- 
tionist sentiment, a provision for im- 
posing retaliatory duties upon certain 
commodities, notably wheat and pota- 
toes, when coming from a country 
which imposes duties on the same 
commodities coming from the United 
States. This is apparently aimed at 
Canada, and if enforced may have an 
appreciable effect upon tariff contro- 
versies in the Dominion. 

The broad features of the great 
tariff revolution which President Wil- 
son has effected are wholly satisfac- 
tory. They mark a tremendous ad- 
vance towards freedom of _ trade 
throughout the world, and though such 
a change as this must produce hard- 
ships to some people, which may 
temporarily even be out of proportion 
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to the benefits that others derive, yet 
the final result means an economy of 
human effort, and consequently an in- 
crease of human satisfaction. Pro- 
tection always means economic waste, 
for it means the diversion of effort 
into political instead of into commer- 
cial channels, with a consequent loss 
of industrial efficiency. Hitherto 
Free Traders have been apt to argue 
that when once a democratically gov- 
erned country had adopted a protec- 
tive system it was practically impos- 
sible to get rid of the evil because of 
the great influence which protected in- 
terests are able to exert over the elec- 
torate. President Wilson’s triumph 
has proved that this view is too pessi- 
mistic. He has shown that it is possi- 
ble for an honest man with a wave 
of popular enthusiasm behind him to 
overcome the most powerful protected 
interests, even when entrenched in 
such an assembly as the American 
Senate. 





PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE. 


The publicity given by The Daily 
Express to the life-history of Eugenette, 
the super-baby of Hampstead, whose 
parents prepared for her arrival by un- 
dergoing a careful course of mental 
and spiritual exercise, has brought us 
a host of letters from correspondents 
who give the results of their own 
essays in this branch of Eugenics. We 
select a few of the most interesting 
cases that have been brought under 
our notice:— 


Burble Cottage, Bilgewater. 


Sir,—Before our darling Egregia 
was born my wife and I made a 
complete study of the works of Mr. 
Hall Caine. The result is that now, 
at the age of eleven months, Egregia 


has begun to express her thoughts with 
fluency and distinction, while her sense 
of morality is wonderfully developed. 
Her favorite plaything is a pen, and, 
while displaying a healthy contempt 
for teddy-bears and dolls, she invaria- 
bly refuses to go to bed unless accom- 
panied by the bust of Shakspeare, which 
during the daytime reposes on the 
principal bookcase. I may mention 
that she has converted the library in- 
to her nursery, and it is a significant 
fact that on entering that apartment 
yesterday I found her absorbed in 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me, over parts 
of which she was busily engaged in 
pouring the contents of the inkpot. 
Yours faithfully, 
Theophrastus Knibbs. 
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The Acorns, Flowery Way, 

Crankley Garden Suburb. 

Dear Sir,—Believing as I do that the 
perfect life is only attainable by a 
strict adherence to vegetarian princi- 
ples, I spent the months preceding my 
son’s birth in daily communion with 
the products of Mr. Hustace Miles, Mr. 
Gi. B. Shaw, and other leaders of the 
same school of thought. Carrots (as 
we call him, though his baptismal 
name is Bernard) is now seven months 
old, and whenever he has been put to 
the test he has refused meat in the 
most uncompromising fashion. He is 
a strong, healthy lad, and takes an un- 
affected delight in the physical and 
breathing exercises which he is set to 
perform every morning. Intellectually 
he shows the greatest promise, and 
from certain expressions, as yet indis- 
tinct, which I have heard him let fall, 
I believe he will develop into an ac- 
coniplished linguist. This I attribute 
to my own customary diet of French 


beans, Brussels sprouts, and Spanish 


Yours sincerely, 
Semolina Simpkins. 


nuts. 


365, Contango Terrace. 
‘West Hampstead. 

Sir,—I am willing to wager that my 
firstborn, Montagu, is the most busi- 
ness-like baby in the kingdom. His 
mother and I took care of that. Before 
he arrived she used to come down to 
my Office every day and go through 
the books, and when I mention that I 
am a financial agent in the West-end 
of London you will appreciate what 
this means. Montagu already knows 
what's what. I recently gave him 
some coins to play with, in order that 
early in life he should become familiar 
with the value of money. The other 
day I handed him a shilling and asked 
him to change it for me. He solemnly 
counted out eleven pennies and pushed 
them towards me; the other penny, of 
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course, he had kept for himself as 
commission. He can already do sums 
in simple interest (from sixty per cent). 
I enclose my business card in case 
you or any of your friends should wish 
to consult me, and remain, 


Yours obediently, 
Ephraim Montmorency. 


Belfast. 

Dear Sir,—The wife and I are both 
staunch Unionists, and have thrown 
ourselyes heart and soul into the Anti- 
Home Rule movement. A few weeks 
after the opening of the present cam- 
paign, during which we attended 
scores of meetings, our baby girl, 
whom we have named Effie Carsonia, 
made her appearance. She is of a 
fierce fighting disposition, and from 
the moment of her birth has never 
ceased to declaim day and night. The 
light that comes into her eyes when 
she is shown a Union Jack is beautiful 
to see. I regret to say, however, that 
She is now suffering from an ulster- 
ated throat. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pater and Patriot. 


Portland. 
Sir,—Unfortunately for myself, I 
happened to be born shortly after the 
discovery of the great Bank Swindle 
of ’64. Doubtless my parents, who 
took a deep interest in current affairs, 
were full of it at the time, and this 
explains certain defects in my charac- 
ter which have always caused me 
great pain, and which I have never 
been able to eradicate. Perhaps now 
that attention has been drawn to this 
important subject my case will be 
investigated scientifically, and steps 
will be taken to have me removed from 
my present uncongenial surroundings. 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
Yours hopefully, 
A. Crook. 
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CHILD-LIFE IN PALESTINE. 


“Children are the flowers of the 
world,” say the Arabs; and their word 
for family means literally “those who 
are cared for.” But they wear their 
flowers with a difference’ which is 
marked at the very beginning of life. 
When a little stranger comes to an 
Arab home musicians are waiting 
round the door. If it opens, and a glad 
voice proclaims, “To us a son is born!” 
the response comes promptly, “If it be 
the will of Allah, may he be kept to 
you!” Then the musicians beat their 
drums, blow their shepherds’ pipes, 
and pluck at their strange stringed in- 
struments, while they chant a wel- 
come to the newcomer, the praises of 
his family, and a forecast of the great 
deeds to be done by him. But if the 
stork has brought a daughter, the 
door is set ajar for a moment, a head 
is shaken silently, or a sad voice says, 
“It is the will of Allah,” and the or- 
chestra goes empty away; there is no 
need of music or feasting to usher in 
another superfluous woman. 

But human nature being what it is, 
the undesired little girl is by no 
means unloved. A pretty name is 
chosen for her, such as Latifeh 
(“gracious”), Zarifeh (“pretty”), Jam- 
jleh (“pleasant”), Selma or Salome 
(“peace”), or she becomes Star or 
Dawn, Rose or Lily, Pearl or Diamond. 
But if two or three girls are born in 
succession, these pet names give place 
to Tammam or Kafah, both of which 
mean “enough;” or, as the irate Scots- 
man put it, “We'll ha’e nae mair 0’ 
that.” Boys for the most part bear 
the names familiar to us in the Old 
Testament—Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, 
Isaac, Moses, &c.; though Mustapha 
and Hassan or Hussein are almost 
equally common among the Moslems. 
Names of animals, such as Saba (lion), 
Caleb (dog), Dub (bear), are often 


given by parents who have lost one 
child after another, in the hope that 
by this self-humiliation they may 
avert the evil eye or appease the 
demon who has made their home deso- 
late. Children are sometimes called 
after a dead relative, but rarely after 
their father; though his name is often 
used as a sort of surname, as Simon, 
son of Jonas. On the other hand, in 
this topsy-turvy country a father is 
called after his son; Ya Abu Mustapha 
(“Oh Father of Mustapha”), Ya Umm 
Mustapha (“Oh Mother of Mustapha), 
being the proper form of addressing 
the parents of a first-born son. This 
title is retained ever after, even should 
(Mustapha die or be only the first of a 
quiverful. 

The new baby, whether bey or girl, 
is usually rubbed with salt, and has 
a blue bead tied round its neck, so 
that no evil spirit may take possession 
of its small body; its eyes are black- 
ened with kohl, its arms laid straight 
by its sides, and it is tightly wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes and strapped to a 
pillow. For the first few weeeks it is 
a sort of chrysalis, able to move its 
head only, easily carried on its 
mother’s back or bung on the branch 
of a tree. As soon as he can sit up, 
the mother carries her little son astride 
on her shoulders, his tiny hands cling- 
ing to the top of her head, just as 
Egyptian mothers did four thousand 
years ago. The country people say 
that the habit of gripping with the 
knees thus early acquired is the secret 
of their unrivalled horsemanship. The 
daughter is seldom carried in this 
fashion; at first she may ride on her 
inother’s hip, or be carried on her 
back or in the pocket made by the 
belting of her robe; but very soon she 
must learn to toddle on her own bare 
brown feet, and to put on what 
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scanty raiment is thought necessary. 

The peasant children in summer 
wear very little but their “birthday 
dress”—perhaps a scrap of colored 
cotton bestowed somewhere upon 
them, and the inevitable blue bead. In 
the villages—Bethlehem, for example— 
Christian girls wear a small copy of 
their mother’s dress, a blue cotton 
robe embroidered in gay colors, a long 
white veil thrown back, and a head- 
dress of coins which suggest a prema- 
ture halo; the Moslems are shrouded 
in black or white mileihs, and closely 
veiled. 

In the towns you see an infinite va- 
riety. Many natives think it advanced 
to dress their children “Frangi fash- 
ion,” which means cheap ready-mades 
imported from France or Germany; to 
others it is a point of honor to keep 
up the traditional costume of their 
race or sect. You may meet any day 
a little fellow of six in the full uni- 
form of a Turkish officer, his majestic 
bearing somewhat spoiled by the sword 
which will get between his fat legs 
and trip him up; and your next 
glance may fall on a boy “vowed” 
from his birth, and therefore wearing 
the Franciscan’s brown habit and the 
rope that goes all round. 

In Jerusalem, some years ago, the 
Russian church on the top of the 
Mount of Olives boasted a “wonder- 
child,” a sweet little maid of seven 
summers, who stood before the altar 
in trailing black garments, and led the 
devotions of the Sisters in a silvery 
treble. Attempts to make her ac- 
quaintance were foiled by the lack of 
common language and by the extra- 
ordinary dignity of her curtsy, to 
which we could make no adequate re- 
sponse. But a timid offering of choco- 
late was accepted with reassuring 
alacrity; for in Palestine, as_ else- 
where, the red lane leads straight to 
the heart of a child. So one sees in 
the bazaars, where Turkish officer, lit- 
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tle St. Francis, Jew boy in overcoat 
and yellow ringlets, woolly-haired Sou- 
danese, and Arab, brown and impudent 
as a sparrow, all come flocking to the 
call of a seller of sweets. “Sweeten 
your teeth, oh boy! This is halawi 
from Damascus. Call your mother, oh 
boy!” ‘“Maiden’s Spinning!” (a sweet- 
meat drawn out in long silky threads). 
“Oh Maiden’s Spinning! ’Tis given for 
naught!” “Ice cream! Ice cream! Oh 
the selling for one metallic!” (half- 
penny). “And with Allah be the 
binding up”—that is, the recompense 
for selling so cheap. Most alluring of 
all, a cock made of pink candy is ad- 
vertised with a wailing cry, “Allah is 
everlasting!’ and never fails to attract 
purchasers. 

Here, as always, children’s play is 
mostly “making-believe” that they are 
grown-up. You may see a mite of five 
or six paying a visit of ceremony to a 
pasha of equally tender years, ex- 
changing such compliments with him 
as “Rest, I pray you!” “Nay, he who 
sees you is rested!” and finally back- 
ing out of his presence, while he 
gathers up handfuls of dust and sprin- 
kles it on his head. Holding a law- 
court, with melon-seeds to represent 
the bribes, is a popular game, and so 
is a raid of fierce men from the desert. 
The selling of Joseph and his subse- 
quent interviews with his brethren are 
rendered with much dramatic action; 
also the afflictions of the man of Uz, 
with new details, such as Job's wife 
eutting off her hair and selling it for 
bread. Church processions are repro- 
duced, especially at Easter-tide, and 
marriages and funerals are as frequent 
now as they evidently were when 
Christ likened the Pharisees to sulky 
children who would play at neither. 
“Doing bride” is naturally the chief 
amusement of the Moslem girl, as it 
is the one great event of her later 
life. This is not a speaking part; for 
the truly modest Eastern bride should 
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give no sign of life, but should sit for 
hours without an eyelash flickering 
while her maidens deck her with orna- 
ments and sing songs in her praise. 

Such are the games of the town-bred 
childrep. In the country they build 
houses and set up miniature tents like 
their own homes. It was strange and 
touching to find tiny, flat-roofed houses 
between two great pillars in one of 
the ruined cities beyond Jordan; the 
child-builders of centuries ago had 
made for themselves a monument no 
less enduring than their elders’ dreams 
in marble. But the country children 
have little time to play, for at an in- 
credibly early age the boys begin to 
lead out the animals to pasture, and 
the girls to carry wood, fetch water, 
gather and dry fruit, and make dung- 
eakes for fuel. It seems hard work 
for the little folk, but it has its com- 
pensations. An Arab boy guiding the 
“hairy-scairy camuel,” which could 
kili him by the simple process of step- 
ping on him, is as proud as a pasha; 
and a girl tastes joy when she first 
carries her water-jar on her head with- 
out holding it, and hears her mother 
say, “Herb of my heart, thou art 
clever! A star shalt thou be in the 
house of thy husband.” 

The town children, too, if their par- 
ents are poor, are early set to work, 
and you see them in the Damascus 
bazaars blowing the bellows for the 
smith or learning to punch the back- 
ground of the brass bowls so dear to 
the heart of the tourist. 

In Palestine there is no Children Act 
and no compulsory education. The 
children of the tents and the mud- 
villages grow up as best they can, 
much loved indeed, but no more 
trained than the tiny black kids that 
gambol with them on the stony hill- 
sides. If they are Moslems they may 
go occasionally to a little school, 
where they sit cross-legged chanting 
selections from the Koran, and learn- 
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ing to form Arabic characters on the 
sand-strewn ftoor. Jews are taught in 
much the same way, only the Talmud 
is substituted for the Koran, and they 
learn by heart many thanksgivings, 
the first of which is, “We thank Thee, 
Almighty One, that Thou hast created 
us men, and not women.” The little 
Moslem does not reckon up _ his 
mercies in this way; but he is care- 
fully instructed that there are six 
things never to be mentioned without 
a preliminary “By your leave.” These 
are a Jew, a Christian, a dog, a pig, 
a woman, and his boots. Such is ele- 
mentary education in the country dis- 
tricts. 

But in the towns, especially in Jeru- 
salem, you find all the higher branches 
—nature lessons, typewriting, Es- 
peranto, even Shakespeare and the use 
of the globes. The clashing of new 
ideas with age-long prejudices gives 
some strange results. For instance, 
the head of a mission school in Damas- 
cus began lately to give physical exer- 
cises and drill to her girls, who learned 
with surprising quickness and enjoy- 
ment. On the third day the most zeal- 
ons of the little pupils was absent. 
The teacher went to inquire for her, 
and was met by a tearful mother. 
Zarifeh could never come back to the 
school, for an evil spirit had entered 
into her, and made her toss her arms 
and legs unceasingly, and mutter 
strange words. The holy man of the 
mosque said she was assuredly pos- 
sessed, and had given her a charm, but 
it was all in vain. “Behold the af- 
flicted one!” and she pointed a trem- 
bling finger to the flat roof, where the 
“afilicted one” was practising arm and 
leg exercises, and counting “One, two, 
three, four.” 

Droll, too, was our first visit to a 
Turkish Official. We went, eager for 
a glimpse of a real Hastern interior; 
but, alas! the Jlustrated London News 
lay on the divan, the tea was @ 
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UAnglaise and undrinkable, and the 
four children of our host, in faultless 
sailor suits and the stiffest of white 
muslins, were perched on very high 
cane chairs, their poor little feet, in 
French shoes, dangling forlornly. For 
our entertainment they stood in a row, 
and read sentence about from Black 
Beauty, and the younger daughter re- 
cited “A Helpless Orphan’s Tale.” 
Proud were the father’s glance and his 
query, “Is she not an English miss?” 
when his little Fatima dug a chubby 
forefinger into her dimpled cheek, re- 
peating all in a breath, “ ’Tis-want-that- 
makes-my-cheek-so-pale.” The mother 
of the family did furnish some local 
color, for she spoke Turkish only, her 
Oriental silks and gauzes gleamed with 
jeweis, and her nails were pink with 
henna; but her dark eyes were 
troubled as she watched the little 
daughter whose world was other than 
her own. No doubt she was wonder- 
ing whether any good Moslem would 


ever marry a maiden who walked 
abroad unveiled, and knew more than 
was fitting for a woman. 

Even the schools attached to the 
Greek and Latin monasteries are 


adopting British methods; and you 
meet a priest in his black soutane lead- 
ing out his boys in black surplices and 
red sashes to play “the cricket.” 

For girls in the East childhood is 
very brief. Betrothed often in infancy, 
they are married at thirteen or four- 
teen, and the daily round furnishes 
much more—of toil, at least—than 
any of us Westerners would ask. A 
few of them now aspire to careers as 
teachers or sick-nurses; but, on the 
whole, “living one’s own life” is too 
new an ideal to find favor in their 
eyes. 

Boys, on the other hand, are waken- 
ing up to the fact that knowledge is the 
key that opens many gates. They 
crowd into mission schools, and pick 
up learning’s crumbs with a quickness 
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which is astonishing and delusive; for 
this facility in acquiring information 
is not often accompanied by the 
power to reproduce it accurately or to 
refiect upon it, while it does bring 
with it the pleasant conviction that 
“What I don’t know isn’t knowledge.” 
These characteristics are very obvious 
in some essays which it was our privi- 
lege to read. Here are a few exam- 
ples: 

“It is a superstition that if some one 
sees something eatenable, and does not 
have it, he will die; but we who are 
well edducated, of course, we believe 
not this.” 

“The people of Spain refused to 
name their King Alfonso, because he 
would then be called Alfonso XII., 
which signifies Barnabas the traitor. 
And Alfonso XIII. was nearly going to 
be killed on the day of his marriage, 
the ignorant say because he was thir- 
teen.” 

“Superstitions of fear were believed 
by the ancient people who were as 
children if they are compared ‘to peo- 
ple of our days. But we cannot blame 
the people of the older time for having 
undeveloped brains.” 

Comment is superfluous. As a rest 
from this “heir of all the ages,” let us 
quote a Moslem boy’s description of 
the prodigal and the miser as he has 
seen them: 

“Most of the prodigals inherit their 
fathers. When a man inherits his 
father he knows not how the money 
come, he puts his hand In his pocket, 
take out, and spend on nothing with- 
out to look at it. The prodigal is 
familiar |similar?] to a desert; he take 
in, but produce nothing. But one must 
say the prodigal has many friends. He 
eat and drink with a kingly zest, he 
laughs and is merry. You will see that 
he consorts mostly with street men, 
fearing the converse of upper men lest 
they reprove his evil manners. When 
all his money is spent on picnics he 
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goes far away, becomes a shepherd of 
pig, and eats only fruit of the kharub 
tree. The money wasted, foolish, ob- 
taining nothing, you see his friends 
are running away from him. Even if 
he asks help they will not help him, 
but send him away, scolding him. 

“It is very difficult to get hold of a 
miser’s idea or from what use he work 
so hard to get money and imprison it 
in his pocket. A miser is a mizary- 
producer to others. His children and 
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wife hate him, and they may kill him 
to inherit him. He is thrown out of 
every man’s eyes, and as a dog in a 
corner. He is selfish, dishonest, and 
lyar man, who save all hordings, put- 
ting his money in a box and taking a 
glance at them every day as if they 
were holy. Does he not know tlat he 
is immortal, and that some day he 
must be departed from his money, 
which at last go to lawyers and gov- 
ernors?” 
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It is a melancholy business for any- 
one who cares for literature to take 
up the lists of autumn announcements 
which have lately been issued by the 
various publishing houses. One can- 
not read them without seeing as it 
were a great crowd of books darken- 
ing the air with its approach, ominous 
as a plague of Egypt. One knows that 
within a week or two the great cloud 
is going to burst and to hail volumes 
down upon us till our heads are 
stunned and the fair earth is hidden 
from our sight under a waste of white 
leaves and black words. Surely, we 
have fallen upon unhappy days when 
the season’s literature comes to us as a 
threat rather than a promise. Perhaps 
it is the sheer crowd of the books that 
terrifies us. “A crowd is not com- 
pany,” said Bacon, and this is truer 
in nothing than in regard to books. As 
one surveys the vast family of them 
that is daily born into the world, one 
begins to realize what must have been 
the feelings of the Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe, and had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do. 
Perhaps we are in an even worse 
plight than she was, for we are not 
told that the great majority of her 
brood were born mentally deficient, as 
is the case with our books. Her chil- 


dren had, apparently, no vices that 
called for more than a whipping; our 
books, on the other hand, have faults 
for which there is no remedy but the 
lethal chamber. They are misshapen 
ineptitudes, without mind, without 
morals. Most of them have no more 
right to exist than our caudal appen- 
dices. Or are we being unfair to the 
author of to-day? Are he and his off- 
spring sunk so much lower than their 
counterparts of fifty, or five hundred, 
or five thousand years ago? Who 
knows but that in the infancy of the 
world, when man was scratching his 
literature on bones and stones at the 
mouth of a cave, some naked critic 
may even then have been wagging his 
unshaven chin over the quality and 
quantity of the season’s output, and 
bemoaning to squatting circles of the 
cultured the vanished glories of a 
pleistocene yesterday? In Babylon, 
again, where the poets and romancers 
and makers of books about scandalous 
dead women committed their writings 
to brick, we have no doubt there was 
many a critic to abuse the authors of 
the day as twopenny-half-penny hod- 
men, and the publishers as architects 
of monuments less enduring than the 
season’s corn. 

At the same time, we are convinced 
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that the pessimist about contemporary 
literature is justified in his gloom. 
There is no dowbt that the number of 
bad books issued nowadays is greater 
than it has ever been in the world’s 
history, and there is no doubt that the 
epidemic of badness has affected many 
authors who, if not men of genius, are 
at least men of considerable original 
talent. Twenty years ago there were 
standards of good writing which have 
since perished. Stevenson had just re- 
vived heroism in authorship and had 
travelled in three continents as a 
missionary of the rights of words. In 
his youth he had fought with wild 
authors at Edinburgh, and in his man- 
hood had rescued many an adjective 
from the mouths of journalists. His 
labors over style were as the labors of 
Hercules, and he reinforced his teach- 
ing by the example of a fine cheerful 
martyrdom. It was not long until 
seores of young disciples gathered 
round his banner, swearing that they, 
too, had heard the call of the literary 
spirit and were willing to sacrifice 
themselves on the altars of perfection. 
About the same time, Oscar Wilde was 
helping the new religion by preaching 
the doctrine of exquisite sentences, 
though he was often too indolent him- 
self to practise what he preached, be- 
ing indeed, in a great deal of his work, 
little more than a journalistic Pater. 
Still, those were days when everybody 
thought about style, talked about style, 
wrote about style. Mr. Kipling, it is 
odd to remember, was welcomed as 
enthusiastically because he was the in- 
ventor of a new style as because he 
was the discoverer of new material for 
literature. “The Yellow Book,” again, 
was hailed as an end-of-the-century 
Bible because it gave us the lamenta- 
tions of young men and women who 
all had style, even when they did not 
possess two ideas to rub against each 
other. Students at the art schools 
and the universities proclaimed a new 
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moral code, according to which pot- 
boiling (or commercial stylelessness) 
was a worse sin than adultery or 
breaking the Sabbath. Never was 
there a time when money was s80 
heroically announced to be _ dross 
among authors and artists. We had 
even ballads glorifying the author who 
refused to write, not merely for 
money, but in order to support his wife 
and children. Even writers who have 
long since taken their place philo- 
sophically on the shelf of popular 
authors, discoursed in those days on 
style and construction. The difference 
in the literary atmosphere between 
then and now may be expressed in a 
sentence. Then the middling writers 
envied the good writers their crafts- 
manship; now the good writers envy 
the middling writers their banking ac- 
count. In its revolt against sstheti- 
cism—a revolt to some extent justi- 
fiable—literature rushed straight into 
the arms of commercialism, and com- 
mercialism has been hugging it like a 
bear ever since. 

As for the reasons that have brought 
about the decay of literature, no two 
persons will agree about them. The 
present writer believes that the Wilde 
scandal had a great deal to do with 
the sudden declension of the literary 
art. Wilde, as it were, betrayed the 
citadel of literature into the hands of 
the Philistines, and the Philistines 
sacked and defiled it, and left ita 
Carthage in ashes, so that men were 
afterwards afraid to go in and build in 
so accursed a precinct. But even if 
Wilde had never lived, it is possible that 
the rapid rise of a more ambitious kind 
of sixpenny magazine, with its offer of 
fortunes for brilliant essays in imme- 
diate effectiveness, would have en- 
ticed scores of young writers away 
from literary rectitude. Authors were 
suddenly inundated with orders, cover- 
ing years ahead—orders for the supply 
of entertainment to an undiscrimi- 
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nating and under-educated public—and 
they found that if they were going to 
fulfil their commissions, there was 
nothing for it but to convert them- 
selves into machines turning out arti- 
cles on standard patterns as in any 
other manufacture. , 

It is not only the novel, however, 
that has gone down in quality in re- 
cent years. The book of travel and 
the book of memoirs have also become 
worse than a joke. The publishers are 
perhaps most of all to blame for this. 
A great number of publishers now de- 
liberately flood the market with bad 
books, which have hardly even a fair 
commercial value, knowing that what 
they cannot thrust upon the libraries, 
they will be able to dispose of a month 
or two later at something above cost 
price on the remainder system. In 
the old days, if a publisher could not 
sell one of his books, the unsold 
copies remained on his hands, and took 
up valuable space, for which he had to 
pay rent. it is not long since we read, 
for instance, that the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press had just sold the last 
copy of an edition of a book which 
they had issued more than a hundred 
years ago. The modern publisher has 
changed all that. He is more like a 
fishmonger who regularly every Satur- 
day night sells out his surplus stock 
—in an excellently descriptive word— 
dirt-cheap. He does not expect his 
books, apart from a precious few, to 
live beyond a month or two. Hence 
there is an enormous demand for ever- 
fresh supplies of books written with a 
minimum of efficiency on the fifth 
cousins twice-removed of dead kings’ 
mistresses, and silly volumes of travel 
by authors who can scamp a country 
in a fortnight. And the few decent 
books that are published have to face 
the competition of all these caitiff vol- 
umes in the libraries, which are, after 
all, the only great purchasers of books 
that are left. Thus, it comes to be the 
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publisher’s interest to force a mini- 
mum wage on all but a handful of his 
authors, and to content himself, as we 
have said, with a minimum efficiency 
in their work. One of the results of 
this vicious system is that it is getting 
more and more difficult even for a 
comparatively well-known writer to 
make a living out of honest books. 
You will see every year dozens of 
books getting reviewed by the page 
and the column, for which, none the 
less, the author will get no more than 
a beggarly forty or fifty pounds. We 
were talking the other day to a dis- 
tinguished writer, who some time ago 
published a highly-praised literary 
biography with a reputable firm. His 
book ran to ninety thousand words, 
yet he only received fifty pounds for 
it—fifty pounds and one of those royal- 
ties which, under the remainder sys- 
tem, unfortunately seldom help to pay 
bills any better than fairy gold. Obvi- 
ously, it is impossible to live by this 
kind of writing, and with many an 
author the publication of a book is lit- 
tle more than an advertisement that 
will serve as an introduction to the 
editors of magazines and newspapers. 
It is clear that we have not yet 
emerged from Grub Street. 

It is clear, too, that, while things re- 
main as they are, there is but a poor 
prospect for authorship. Even an 
author has to dine—to adapt a line 
of Henley’s—and if there is not a 
decent dinner in books, then there will 
soon be no decent books either. Mean- 
while, what are we to do? If we could 
abolish the libraries, fewer volumes 
would be published, and authors of 
quality might have a chance. But we 
can no more abolish the libraries than 
the moon, so that we must find some 
other line of attack on the present 
evil. There is something to be said, 
perhaps, for a campaign against the 
publishers. If only some _ spirited 
newspaper with a monster circulation 
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were to write a series of just and out- 
spoken reviews of the work of the 
various publishers instead of wasting 
time in notices of individual bad books, 
it might succeed in stirring up a sensa- 
tion, and in shaming the worst firms 
into the beginnings of pride in their 
trade. But that, also, we fear, is too 
bold a counsel for our time. There 
remain then only the writers, the crit- 
ics, and the readers—all of them, 
in one way or another, miserable sin- 
ners. Of the writers, the chief sin is 
that they write down to a public of 
imagined rather than real baseness; 
of the critics, that they often permit 
themselves to be used, not as men 
with the dignity of their opinions, but 
as ill-paid assistants of the advertising- 
manager, and that they fail most 
ignobly in expressing enthusiasm for 
great work, unless all the other critics 
The Nation. 
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consent to be enthusiastic as well. As 
for the readers, they, too, are the 
slaves of fashion and the advertiser, 
and, now that the library habit has 
hardened in them, they are more than 
ever disinclined to spend the price of 
a seat in the theatre on a book. All 
this being so, it may be thought sur- 
prising that genius has managed to sur- 
vive at all. But we can trust genius 
for that. On the other hand, books are 
written for the most part, not by the 
men of genius, but by the men of tal- 
ent, and these men of talent are the 
most slippery, purchasable fellows. 
Furthermore, they are sometimes very 
poor, and sometimes very rich. And, 
in either case, the publisher buys them 
for a song, and goes home and raises 
the wages of his chauffeur. There, 
perhaps, you have the chief obstacle to 
a change in the present system. 
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He lives in a quaint little village 
which nestles amid the vineyards many 
kilometres from any large town. It 
has been the scene of his labors, his 
joys and sorrows, since he left the 
seminary in the great city fifty years 
ago. There are no happenings here. 
Two or three times a day, and once 
during the night, the Paris express 
thunders through the outskirts. Occa- 
sionally an automobile dashes into the 
village, demands petrol, and is off 
again; beyond these there is no evi- 
deuce of the progressive rush of civili- 
zation. It is true, there is a telephone 
in the Mairie, but it has never been 
popular, possibly because it is defec- 
tive—and the typewriters can be 
counted on one’s fingers—in Lord Dun- 
dreary’s fashion. The unpretentious 
houses cluster round the somewhat 
dilapidated church. The Town Hall is 
a whit more imposing than its fellows, 


but has nothing particular to recom- 
mend it. But where architects and 
others have been unkind, Nature has 
very fully made amends. You will go 
far to find more charming scenery. The 
country is enriched by the beauty of 
the vines and there is a wealth of foli- 
age and flower which bears witness 
to the extreme prodigality of Nature. 

The inhabitants of the village are 
for the most part vignerons, working 
for the chatelain, sturdy and lithe of 
limb, tanned by constant exposure to 
the sun, muscular, yet graceful. Aris- 
tocracy and education aré represented 
by the seigneur and his lady who live 
in the Chiteau on the hill, the curé, 
doctor, notaire, and the maire, besides 
certain officials who keep up much 
civic dignity on a minimum wage. The 
curé is getting old and worn like his 
threadbare soutane, which has also 
seen many years’ hard service. He 
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has his foibles and fancies and a 
marked predilection for snuff. He does 
not despise a game of cards, and on 
winter evenings the doctor, the notaire 
and himself adjourn to the marchand 
de vin and play écarté, a game which 
is much affected there. Occasionally 
there is a dinner at the Chiteau, when 
the curé is regaled with a quite 
recherch6 meal and such Parisian 
news as befits the son of an ecclesi- 
astic. But he is happier over his own 
frugal meal, which is laid for him in 
the book-room of the tiny Presbytery. 
The book-room is indeed the only pre- 
tentious thing about the house. The 
collection is not entirely theological, 
although the Fathers of the Church 
occupy the place of honor. We even 
suspect the curé of a weakness for 
Dumas in preference, let us say, to 
Bellarmine. At any rate, there is a 
long row of Dumas’ works on the low- 
est shelf, which is the most easily ac- 
cessible and the most often resorted to. 
Frankly, the subject of this essay is 
nothing of a theologian, nor a great 
Latinist, nor a master of the nuances 
of his own delightful language. And 
one can believe that these accom- 
plishments are unnecessary in a parish 
whose congregation is mostly vigner- 
ons. The difficulties that beset his 
flock are not of the intellectual order. 
There has never been a suspicion of 
Modernism, or anything heterodox, 
but they are none the less real on this 
Births and deaths, love af- 
fairs, marriages, damages to vines, 
petty bickerings, illness—in brief, 
the hundred and one odd things that 
make life bright or drab—to these 
must the curé give his serious 
attention. So it comes about that 
a white-haired priest in a shabby 
soutane lives in a _ little world 
of his own, and knows next to nothing 
of the current events in the big world 
outside. Here is presented a faithful 
picture of the simple life, than which 
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there is no better, and the sustained 
and complicated efforts of ultra-mod- 
ern people to lead it are well-nigh 
pathetic. For this reason, that they 
have lost inner consciousness of the 
few things that really count, and fast- 
ened upon the externals. But simplic- 
ity cannot be acquired by letting one’s 
hair run wild and perpetually dressing 
in green, 

Yet, quiet though this little village 
is, it is not a haven for the idle. 
Progress is represented by the blos- 
soming of the vines, the maturing of 
the luxurious fruit, ceaseless activity 
by the vignerons as they gather the 
grapes and prepare them for the wine- 
press. If small knowledge of the trend 
of public opinion is ignorance, then 
these people are the most ignorant in 
the world. They are unacquainted 
with Nietzsche; we dare swear Eugen- 
ics have never troubled their heads; 
while Bernard Shaw is unknown to 
them, and for Post-Impressionism they 
do not care one jot. Yet, in spite of 
these suffocating drawbacks, they are 
a literally happy people, and would 
look askance at any development on 
more modern lines. 

Once a year the village rises from its 
lethargy. The curé dons a new sou- 
tane; Jeannette, the aged house 
keeper, appears with little muslin cap 
and gaily colored ribands; the civic 
authorities are resplendent in their uni- 
forms. Down in the school, Sceur 
Céeste reviews the white-dressed chil- 
dren; there is much arraying of frocks 
and veils and nosegays. Overnight 
busy hands have placed flowers within 
the sanctuary of the quaint little 
church. Lilies nestle at the feet of the 
Virgin, red and white roses adorn the 
altar. Bvery house near to the church 
displays its piece of bunting and its 
tiny colored lamp. In short, the vil- 
lage is en féle. It is the feast of Corpus 
Christi, when there is the annual pro- 
cession through the narrow streets 
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which lie around the church. By ten 
o’clock the small building is crowded 
by an expectant congregation, most of 
whom will walk in the procession. Clo- 
tilde, who tells her beads in the corner 
—you see her with a little lace mantle 
on her shoulders—is eighty-six and 
quite incapable of walking, and Jean, 
poor man, is paralyzed; while there 
are some others who could not reach 
the church—to these has the curé 
been quite early in the morning and 
eonsoled them. And later Madame 
Le Blanc, who is a tailoress and a 
gifted story-teller, will visit them and 
give a graphic account of all the hap- 
penings, not omitting the fact that the 
notaire is disposed to carry his pole 
of the canopy skew-wise. But, truth 
to tell, the gruff old notaire has 
never been a favorite with Madame, 
and they are apt to cross swords on 
meeting. 

Although the morning will be given 
up to devotion, in conformity with the 
mind of the Church, the evening will 
see much merriment and feasting. 
Why should it be otherwise, for. in- 
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deed, there are those who think that 
weli-placed laughter is not too remote 
from religion. It will be a tight fit in 
the book-room, for the curé is of gen- 
erous build, and the notaire is primus 
duter pares. Room has to be found, 
also, for the doctor and the maire 
around the diminutive table, and a too 
close proximity of folks is always tire- 
some. There will be substantial dishes, 
at least one special “creation”; the 
good wines of France will flow, and 
compliments will be exchanged. The 
vignerons will enjoy themselves in 
their cottages with good food and dom- 
inoes, and the children, dressed in 
their best, play merrily until it is 
prayers and bedtime, when the feast 
day will come to an end. 

It is difficult for us who are carried 
along the stream to realize the 
quietude—we had almost written the 
monotony—of this life in a _ back- 
water. Yet there are moments when 
the busiest, the most successful, or the 
most ambitious among us is prepared 
to exchange all for its simplicity and 
peacefulness. 
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An interesting and eloquent contri- 
bution to the rapidly growing volume 
of Lincoln literature is Mr. Albert E. 
Pillsbury’s “Lincoln and Slavery” a 
compact and graphic review of Lin- 
coln’s attitude upon the question of 
slavery, before and during his incum- 
bency of the presidential office. The 
book is based upon an address deliv- 
ered at Howard University on the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, but additional evidence 
has been introduced to show what 
Lincoln’s position really was. This 
searching and discriminating study 
leaves little ground for the idea that 
Lincoln ever for a moment faltered in 


human bondage. 
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L. C. Page & Co. add two new 
stories to their already long list of 
books for young readers. “Hawk: 
Tbe Young Osage,” by C. H. Robinson, 
is a story of Indian life away back in 
the days of Cortez, full of stirring in- 
cident, and with illustrations from the 
Avery Studio; and “The Martie 
Twins” by Alice E. Allen is a bewitch- 
ing and prettily told story of the way 
in which a twin boy and girl became 
separated in their babyhood, but both 
fell into kindly hands, and after 
varied experiences found their way to 
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each other and a common home. “Joe, 
the Circus Boy” the hero of an earlier 
story by the same author, reappears 
in this, and his dog Fritz with him. 
The illustrations are by Diantha 
Horne Marlowe. 


In our critical search: for a Great 
Novel have we unduly slighted pure 
narrative as an art form,—the story in 
which paragraph follows paragraph 
like the pictures on a cinematograph 
screen, no one being shown for its 
own sake but only to blend with the 
others and create the illusion of mo- 
tion? Certainly, there is a rare pleas- 
ure in a story that runs as smoothly 
as Ralph Stock’s “Marama,” without 
flickering and with no awkward pauses 
for platitudes, sentimentality, or 
nature-study, and few of the writers 
who profess to be “nothing but story- 
tellers,” achieve such perfection of 
form. The heroine of “Marama” re- 
turns to the Fiji Islands after twelve 
years at school in England only to 
learn that she is not white but a half- 
easte and that her father has “gone 
native.” The efforts of Ratu Madri, 
the native chief, and Craig Templeton, 
a fugitive from England, to win her— 
not only as rival lovers but as repre- 
sentatives of the two races whose 
blood flows in her veins—weave the 
complications of the plot. The story 
will be found very readabie. Little, 
Brown & Oo. 


It pleases Mrs. Humphry Ward to 
make her latest book, “The Coryston 
Family,” the theatre of as many kinds 
of battles, alarms, and excursions as 
are possible when two important 
county clans, representing opposite 
parties in church and State, wrestle 
with one another in politics and theol- 
ogy; and when the four scions of one 
generation, actuated partly by high 
principle, and partly by love, detach 
themselves from one or both of their 
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parents, and from the party supported 
by their family. One of them, as a 
further complication, Mrs. Ward 
makes enroll himself under banners 
held in detestation by his family, his 
neighbors and his acquaintances, 
and conservatively regarded as odious 
to the virtuous, and lying under the 
ban of the church and the curse of 
God. It is evident, by the law of 
permutation, that placid intervals will 
be brief and few in the experience of 
all concerned, but lest any man or 
woman should seem to be too deeply 
lapped in tranquillity Mrs. Ward adds 
a pious despot, a benevolent despot, 
and almost every other conceivable 
kind of despot, except the child des- 
pot. Children are barely seen and are 
quite unheard in the book, and perhaps 
that may be counted to it as a saving 
grace by those too indolent to master 
its involved relations and the motives 
of its personages. Those who are too 
lazy to read are almost as frequently 
encountered as those too lazy to live, 
both in. the colloquial sense of the 
phrase, and in moral acceptation, but to 
the decently energetic and really ap- 
preciative “The Coryston Family” will 
give exquisite enjoyment. Those who 
delight in what Matthew Arnold called 
“criticism of life” will find it provided 
for them in overflowing measure in 
this latest accomplishment of a great 
talent conscientiously employed. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Dodd, Mead & Company have added 
to their uniform edition of the works 
of Maurice Maeterlinck “Our Bter- 
nity,” an expansion of the essay on 
Death published in 1911. The transla- 
tion is by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. The Maeterlinck of the early 
chapters is little more than the French 
litterateur playing about the idea of 
death. He hovers about it like a 
butterfly over a flower; he invokes 
gentle zephyrs to dispel the mists that 
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magnify its terrors; he points out that 
it is no dread lion in our path, but a 
cub which we may stroke fearlessly 
and with pleasure. Then he changes 
to the scientist and examines clearly 
and carefully the evidence for spirit- 
ualism and reincarnation and the sur- 
vival of our earthly egos. And at last, 
he approaches the infinite mystery of 
our merging with the cosmic con- 
sciousness and gives the mystic that 
is the greatest of all the Maeterlincks 
free rein. “Here begins the open sea. 
Here begins the glorious adventure, 
the only one abreast with human cu- 
riosity, the only one that soars as 
high as its highest longings.” For 
pages he sweeps hither and yon in in- 
finite time and infinite space, and a 
rare ether clings to the words he 
brings back. The intellect sniffs at it; 
but if the soul breathes it in, the 
world that it knows begins to seem 
stuffy and the infinite Outdoors be- 
yond, fresh and alluring. 


Professor Hiram Bingham’s essay 
on the Monroe Doctrine as an obsolete 
shibboleth, which was published sev- 
eral months ago in The Atlantic 
Monthly, has been somewhat expanded 
.in a yolume published by the Yale 
University Press. It is a trenchant 
and plain-spoken attack upon a prin- 
ciple which has come to be regarded 
as a part of the established policy of 
the United States. Calling it an ob- 
solete shibboleth of course does not 
make it so; but the facts to which 
Professor Bingham calls attention, es- 
pecially with reference to the growing 
distrust of the United States in Latin- 
American countries, are painfully sig- 
nificant. It is certainly the irony of 
fate that a principle originally sin- 
cerely intended to protect the smaller 
American republics should have come 
to be so widely regarded as a menace 
to them, Professor Bingham writes 
from a first-hand knowledge of Latin- 
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American feeling on the subject, and 
his views deserve serious considera- 
tion. 


The thirty-one chapters which make 
up the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
volume on “Revelation and the Ideal” 
were presumably delivered as sermons 
from the pulpit of the Old South 
Church, Boston, of which the author 
has for years been pastor; and any 
one of them, read out of its connec- 
tion in this volume, will be found to 
be of independent interest and value. 
But there is a sequence to them; and 
they will be read to best advantage in 
the order in which they are here 
grouped. Read thus, they will be 
found to embody a noble philosophy 
of human life in its relations to God 
and the unseen; beginning with a 
consideration of the true meaning of 
the revelation or unveiling of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and leading 
up to an inspiring vision of the king- 
dom of the ideal. Dr. Gordon ex- 
plains that he cherished for many 
years the audacious dream of writing 
a book on the philosophy of Revela- 
tion. Finding this too great a task, 
he concluded that what could not be 
discussed in the form of a treatise 
might be presented in a series of 
visions “close to life and warm with 
serious concern for the high moral 
possibilities of man.” The present 
book is the result. It deals with two 
great questions: Does the Bternal 
God speak to man? If so, how? The 
first question it answers clearly in the 
affirmative. The second it answers by 
tracing the revelations of God made to 
Old and New Testament sages and 
heroes, and to men in more recent 
times, and their effect upon human 
ideals. It is a noble and inspiring 
book, rich in suggestion, warm in 
sympathy and elevated in thought. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 





